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Hon TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


page THESE daisies will help chil- 
2* dren to draw other composite 
flowers in different positions. They 
will learn to avoid drawing stiff 
lowers with petals all the same width 
ind all pointed alike. They will 
observe how to draw a side-view petal 
and one that is partially bent. 

On this page children can see how 
to draw a leaf behind a stem by leav- 
ing a little white strip at cach side of 
the stem. Later they will remember 
to use a white space between any ob- 
ect of one color and an object of an- 
other color placed next to it. 

The letters on this page will fur- 
nish examples of letters which can be 
made freehand with a brush. 


ry OTHER suggestions for using 

the stars as decorations are as 
follows. Cut stars out of gold or sil- 
ver paper which has mucilage on the 
back. This paper can be purchased 
at counters where decorative wrap- 
pings are sold. Paste stars and long 
strips of the same material on the 
covers of school programs which are 
given out at musicales and plays, or 
put them on invitations. 

One interesting color scheme is sil- 
ver strips and stars on deep blue. 
Other schemes are gold on blue or 
red, gold on white, and gold or silver 
on blue-green or violet. 

When a child looks at the book 
ends and reads how they are made, he 
immediately wants to make some. He 
will choose jars of different shapes 
and color schemes. If the books are 
wiled, new jackets may be placed on 
them. These can be made of con- 
struction paper of different colors to 
harmonize with the book ends, 


"g° CHILDREN who learn to 
draw people like those on this 
page will be better able to illustrate 
stories and their own experiences, be- 
cause they will have learned a simple 
way to draw people in different posi- 
ons. The teacher will suggest more 
pictures, such as the following. 

1. People around a campfire. 

2. Two children sitting at their 
desks in school. The two seated chil- 
dren in the picture in the lower right 
corner of the page will help you. The 
bench may be changed into two seats 
and the table into two desks. 

). The man and the woman seated 
on the ground may be changed into 
Mexicans or Indians sitting near their 
wares selling them. 


"f° HERE we have a problem in 
handwork which is simple and 
weful. It may help us teach color in 
‘he following ways. 
1. When the children choose their 
colors for the woolen yarn and mate- 
nal of the bag, they choose two colors 


which they like together. They look 
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at the colors chosen by others in the 
class, and learn to be discriminating. 
2. Some children will choose the 
colors of the bag in relation to their 
swim suit, coat, jacket, or slacks. 
3. Other children will use two 
tones of one color on the bag. 


—— THESE numbers are simple to 
draw. They will help children 
to make figures for original arithme- 
tic games, for playing store, and for 
posters that have dates on them. 


Pege THE animals pictured on this 

page may be used to help the 
The child 
may feel an animal of this sort and 
get an idea of third dimension. Then 
he may try to model in clay an ani- 
mal of the same kind, but placed in 
a different position and without an 
opening for the plants. 

Some children may like to model 
a group of three giraffes with their 
heads and necks bent in different 
positions and with patterns of very 
bright colors on their backs. Large 
eyes of colors contrasting with the 
bodies of the giraffes add interest to 
the composition. 

This page is written with the em 
phasis on the nature work. As an 
art project the teacher must keep 
this fact in mind. Not only should 
she give the child the opportunity to 
express himself, but she should also 
see to it that his appreciation for the 
highest art values is developed. 


children with modeling. 


Pege THE children enjoy printing 

poems and pages for books. 
This page will inspire them, for it will 
furnish an example of interesting let- 
ters. Pupils in grades six, seven, and 
eight will be very enthusiastic about 
this lettering. 

Some children will want to carry 
out the patriotic spirit of this page 
and letter other national messages. 
Then, instead of drawing the star ex- 
actly like the one on this page, they 
may like to draw several stars, flags, 
cagles, or shields. 


Pege BOYS who like to work with 

wood enjoy seeing a page like 
this. Some immediately want to do 
the thing that is shown here. Others 
may not appear at all interested at 
the time. Several weeks later they 
may say, “Where is the magazine that 
showed boys making the kitchen 
equipment? I'm not going to make 
the same thing they did, but that 
article will help me, I know.” 
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What comes after JUNE? 


b ipomy may be a rather serious question for you, 
too, teacher. 


There are three months when you won't be getting 
any pay checks—three months when, if you are 
buying a car on fime, you might not find it very 
convenient to pay your monthly instalments. 


That’s why we have perfected, and offer you the 


SCHOOL TEACHER PLAN 


providing for no payments to be made during the 
months of 


JULY +» AUGUST + SEPTEMBER 
So, if you want to buy a new car or a used car to 
enjoy throughout your vacation, you can arrange 
your payments to coincide with your pay-checks. 
Be sure to ask your dealer for the COMMERCIAL 


CREDIT SCHOOL TEACHER PLAN —if he cannot 
give you full details, send us his name. 


TUNE IN! Hear the latest news by Bob Trout over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. See your local paper for time. 
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BALTIMORE 
Capital and Surplus more than $60,000,000 
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Dear READER: 





Your last few weeks of school are crowded with activities, » 
know, so THE INsTRUCTOR comes to you full of ideas for tho 


final weeks and vacation. 


Be sure to read Helen M. Waltermir’ 


article on page 14 about guiding pupils toward worth-while vacatic 


experiences in the vicinity of home. 


For your own pleasure in antic 


pation of vacation, read the travel letters on pages 52-55 and the x 
ticle on Boston, the N.E.A. Convention city, by Caroline J. Tromme 
page 15. Be sure you don’t miss the vacation suggestions by Floren 


Brumbaugh on page 57. 


The prize winners in Our Second Environ 


ment Contest and the article which won first prize will be foun 


on page 8. 
is one for your pupils. 


We are announcing a new contest on page 5, but thi 
Display the pictures on page 9, and em 


phasize the importance of safety rules. THe INsrraucror is proud 
observe its fiftieth anniversity this year. Read page 6 for informatio 


concerning next year’s plans. 
pages 39-48, is grains, 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 9, 12, 24, 26, 
28, 32, 34, 35, 49, 50. Circus: 
8G, Ui, 29, 33. 


Prac Day ano Orner Parri 
ovic. Features: 7, 16, 17, 23, 25, 
34, 35, 37. 


Ciosinc Day: 32, 33, 34, 35, 
38. Earier’s Day: 25, 34. 


Units: 11, 16, 18-19, 39-48. 
Sratwork: 10, 17, 49. 


HaNnpwork: 1, 8, 11, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 31, 50, 56, 60. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 32, 33, 34, 
35, 37, 38. Svrories: 12. 


Toot SuBjects: arithmetic: 17, 
60; language: 3, 51, 60; read- 
ing: 10, 17, 50, 61; spelling: 
60. 


Art: the cover, 14, 23. Lirer- 
ATURE: 23. Music: 23, 32, 37, 
50, 58. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 9, 11, 
12, 14, 16, 18-19, 24, 30, 34, 
35, 49, 50. 

Heratrut AND Sarety: 9, 34. 
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6l. 


8, 12, 24, 39-48, 49, 
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39-48, 51, 52-55, 56, 58. 


VisuaL EpucaTIONn: the cover, 7, 
9, 14, 39-48, 49, 52-55, 56, 60. 


The general topic of our feature uni 
The regular departments appear as usual. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 9, 12, 24, 26 
28, 32, 34, 35, 49, 50. Cincy 
29. 


Piac Day aNb Ortier Patron 
PeEATURES: 7, 16, 20, 23, 30, )4 
35, 36, 37. 


CLosinc Day: 32, 34, 35, ji 
FatHer’s Day: 34, 
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20, 21, 62. 
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36, 37, 38. Svrories: 12, D. 
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reading: 35, 61; spelling: 6 
Art: the cover, 14, 23. Lm 
ATURE: 23. Music: 23, 32,% 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION: % ! 
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36, 49, 50. 


HEALTH AND Sarety: 9, 34” 


SCIENCE: 
49, 61. 


8, 12, 21, 24, 3 


Social Srupies: the cover, 7,! 
13, 14, 15, 16, 18-19, 20,? 
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§2-55, 56, 58. 
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EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money making 
portunity now. Entirely new. Nothing 
ever has been offered like it before. 


Whether you plan to spend your vacation 
visiting new places, making new friends, 
and enjoying new experiences, or expect 
to stay near home, you can make it a 
highly profitable summer. 


Both men and women with teaching ex- 
perience are well-qualified for this special 
employment. It involves presenting an 
entirely new, low priced unit, that ties in 
dosely with public interest at the moment. 
The commission is very high. The poten- 
tial reward very great. Selected contacts 
will be furnished. No investment needed. 
No training required. No previous expe- 
rience necessary. The number of teachers 
to be selected is limited, act today. 


WRITE me about your summer plans, 
when your school closes, teaching expe- 
rence, age and other qualifications. I'll 
furnish you with complete infortnation. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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MEIER ART 
JUDGMENT TEST 


“+e 


New Edition Now Ready 
Write for New Catalogue 
of Standard Tests 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service Extension Division 
University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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25 APPLICATION 1 00 

PHOTOS —- 
Superior Photo Copies, size 2% x %'% on fine 
double weight portrait paper, made from any 
size photo or snapshot. Original returned un- 
harmed. Thousands of teachers everywhere 
use and recommend our fast service and better 
pictures). SUPERIOR PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 125D, Superior, Wis. 


SEA-SICK ? 


MAY BE PREVENTED 
AND RELIEVED 
WITH THE AID OF 
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START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
68,578 a 
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am fiscal yea / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Get Dept. 7231, Rochester, N. Y. 
one yourself. =} Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
8 3 32-page book with list of 
‘9 Oppor- a Aad 3. Government Big Pay 
Wunity for a2 Dependable ‘Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
hers. © to qualify for one of these jobs 
~ " 
Mail Cou- / Name 
On today 
wre. / Address 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 


written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment, Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teach- 
er with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child 
The letter should also state the condi- 
tions under which the verse was writ 
ten. Use a separate sheet for each | 
verse, which should bear the child’s | 
name and school, and the teacher’s 
name. Address contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, 





N.Y. 


SUMMER 


High and low, 
Soft winds blow. 
Winter rains have gone, 
And summertime has come, 


JosepH GIANNINI, Ist Grade 
St. Cecilia’s School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sister Enren Marr, 


Teacher 


Our FLac 


[ love the national colors, 
The red, white, and blue. 
It’s the flag of our country 
That waves for me and you. 


Its colors waving in the breeze 
Mean freedom to each one; 

And may this banner never cease 
To wave till the day is done. 
Wittam Quentin Ricos, 44h Grade 

Odaville School, W. Va. 

Martin H. Arcuirr, Teacher 





Sandy ville, 


Tue Viotet 
lama little violet. 
| pray you tell me true 
What makes the sun so bright? 
And the sky so blue? 
Hevcen Myrick, 5th Grade 
Alabama Ave. School, Sheffield, 
Martua A. Foster, Teacher 


Ala. 


JUNE AND DECEMBER 
A day in June is so mild— 


Like a healthy sleeping child; 


A day in December is so forlorn— 
Like an old man, aged and worn. 


June is bright, full of light; | 
wind has 


December is cold, the 
might. 

June is beautiful, everything in 
bloom; 

December is dreary, like a darkened 
room. 


June is warm, pretty and nice; 
So I choose June to a month of ice. 


Paut Grerrarp, 8th Grade 
St. Mary’s School, Cortland, N.Y. 





APPLICATION 





SisTER Mary Davip, Teacher 





IN CAPTIVATING 


South America is so much more than an area on the map. 
It's a-glorious playland—a busy new world—a pageant 
of breath-taking natural beauty. Live South America a 
while—taste of its rich culture—its fine heritage—its 
color and romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 
of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get acquainted 
— personally —with your “Good Neighbors”. 


CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 
WONDERLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA’S EAST COAST 
on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 


S$°S. BRAZIL 
Sails June 20 and August 1 


S.S. URUGUAY S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sails July 3 Sails July 18 

Ships planned and manned to make travel between the 

Americas a joy in itself. All staterooms outside, spacious 


public rooms, air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 


Consult Your Travel Agent or_~D or 


MOORE-MeclnMAtk 
<8 


s 









BARBADOS + RIO DE JANEIRO + SANTOS - MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES - SANTOS-SAO PAULO 
RIO DE JANEIRO + TRINIDAD 
Cruise Rates: $395 Tourist, $585 First Class (Prices include ol! shore 
excursions and hotel expenses at B. A., ship is your hotel at ali other 
ports.) Stopevers at slight extra cost. Also ‘Round South America Tours. 


M/7'S SAFE GD 


(aven Caltlogue 


SEND for it...and see for 
yourself our complete, handy- 
sized catalogue of inexpensive, 
modern materials for teaching. 





20- PHOTOS $1.00 


Size 2', 2 344, As GOOD or BETTER Than the Original. 
Send any size photo it will be returned uninjured, 
All orders filled within 24 hours, It’s not a ques- 
tion of how many photos but how good, Get the 
photos that get you the joh. Twenty thousand 
teachers will tell you they get better pictures and 
faster service from the 


NATIONAL PHOTO COMPANY 
Westport Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


F. A. Owen Pustisnine Co, 
Dansvitir, N.Y. 
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ADDKESS 






Mhbh 


TWO VALUABLE 
NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


i. tS-page vacation preview Your 
New England."’ Tells what you can doand 
see this summer in New England's cool, 
vacationland of mountains, lakes, 
and seashore. 


Sunn 
146 beautiful photographs. 
It will help you plan your trip after the 
National Education Association Conven 
tion in Boston, June 28-July 3. 


2. : 
e 2-page directory 
in New England.** Brings you facts about 


**Summer Study 


educational opportunities at ninety New 
Kngland universities, schools, Lists special 
courses in art, touching, the crafts, drama, 
religious education, etc.: also costs, dates 


write to, 
Send for your free copies today! 


Just clip the coupon below! 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL ut 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me Vacation Book 


Please send me Summer Study 
Directory 

























University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 


Enroll in a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
menting large resident staff. g Opportunity for 
excursions to such famous attractions as Y 

semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood. ¢ Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lal 
Berkeley and ,| i Los Angeles 











| LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. , Spiceland, Ind. 


DRATEX 


The Extra 
Value Shade 
Cloth 


Obtainable 
only in 
DRAPER 

sight-saving 


HADES 


Free Samples of 
tan color for best 
inside light and 
black Drates for 
darkening bin 
ual Education Rooms, Address Dept. iN-6 











Teachers 
candidates 
TERRITORY 


Personal Placement Bureau 


DECATUR, iLL. Formerly Clinton, Ill. 
Enroll now Big demand for gui 
Our placement service is selective 


ili.. Ind., Mo., Wise., Mich 


lowa, 





We wet Jobs for Teachers and Teachers 


for Jobs, 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 


6642 Delmar 8B 


4 


St. Louis, Mo. 





of sessions, and the name of the person to 


“| 














THE NEW BOOKS 


8) 


For rie TEACHER 
PoTTeERY MAKING PROM Titik GROUND 
Up, by York Honoré. Photographs by 


Boa ds. 
York. 


Larry Morris, Jr. 72 pp. $1.00, 
The Viking Press. Neu 

Written with a basis of practical 
philosophy, this book should prove a 
delightful how-to-do addition for the 
teacher's own bookshelf. To provide 
a source of personal satisfaction, and 
additional income, pottery 
making 1s suggested asa hobby. The 
descriptions of the preparation of ma 
terial and the 
volved are set forth in very clear and 
simple fashion, in the hope that the 
will eventually, to 
take up more technical works. The 
photographs and drawings throughout 
add to the clarity of exposition. 


even of 


various proc esses in 


beginner wish, 


Treacnier AND Community, by Dorman 
G. Stout. 236 pp. Cloth. $2.00. World 
Book Company. Yonkers, New York. 

It is not safe to assume, declares 
the author, that because the school 
does its work well the community 1s 
automatically interested. ‘Teachers 
should consistently strive to encour 
age wholesome, co-operative interest 
on the part of the school. Some of 
the ways in which this can be done 
are discussed. How to interpret the 
school to its patrons, to what com 
munity individual 
should appeal, and how to translate in 
terest into action follow a discussion 
of the nature of community life. 


and interest one 


You're Onty Youne Twice, by Dorée 
Smedley. Illustrated by Dorothy Monet. 
354 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Schuster. New York. 
You will laugh sympathetically at 
the picture Mrs. Smedley has drawn of 
the average woman who decides that 
it is useless to try to look young at 
her age; and you will be delighted 
with the wealth of practical sugges 
tions she gives for treating every as 
pect of one’s appearance, from basic 
figure problems to how to choose the 
right make-up, as she supports her 
contention that every woman can look 
attractive—and should. One of her 
strongest arguments is the “before and 
after’ pictures which show how her 
problems were overcome, as a fashion 


Simon and 


experiment by a national magazine. 


For THE READING TABLE 


Ar tne Zoo, by Cole Merris. A Photo- 
graphic Picture Book. 40 pp. Boards. 
8.50. David McKay Company. Philadel 
phia. 

The photographs of the animals and 
birds which illustrate this book are 
exceptionally fine. As Mr. Smith, the 
keeper of the zoo, shows Jinny and 
Danny animals and birds which they 
know, and some which are unfamiliar, 
he tells a brief story about them. The 
stories give a few simple facts about 
each animal and bird pictured, and are 
written in an easy style that will ap- 
peal to children in the lower grades. 

(Continued on page 5) 








PRIMARY TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Nursery School e Kindergarten . Primary 


Located in Central Chicago * Accredited + 46th Year 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
SIX-WEEK SESSION— June 23 to August 1 
TWO-WEEK SESSIONS June 23 to July 3 and July 7 to July 18 
Courses by Experts in EDUCATIONAL METHODS - CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
- THE ARTS .- Including 
SOCIAL STUDIES LANGUAGE ARTS and READING~- NATURE STUDY ARITHMETIC 
PSYCHOLOGY and MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD — FAMILY RELATion, 
SHIPS TESTING andEVALUATION- MUSIC RHYTHMIC and DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
INDUSTRIAL and FINE ARTS 7 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, Presiden; 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





















Le 
ms ‘2, wie 74 at ? 
eys;; cv Each Doz. Pe) 65?° ‘A ‘Vl 
i) 
Silver Plated s a $7.00 
Geld Plated oo] 700 
Rolled Cote 6b 5.00 
Geld illed 6b 6.00 G 525 Each c 125 Each 
Silver Plated $1.00 Sliver Plate ts 
( 1 Viate 1.lu Gold Plate Mm 
Ring R 525 Each Selied aad has Sterling Siver 
Sterling Silver $1.35 Gold Filled 1.36 Gold Fillee a 
as canny hag ~~ pod SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Ping, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N.Y. 


Depayl SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS: -JUNE 25 to AUG, 1 
UNIVERSITY 
















Acarefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 














Established 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUFF Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Certification booklet free to members 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and | 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. | 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
§35 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash, | 











ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Good teachers needed. “Excellent opportunities all de 
partments, particularly Musie and vocational subjects 
For best placement register with Huff's NOW — supe 


rior placement service for over a quarter of a century 





$ Good Teachers in Demand 


LO 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


= SPECIAL SERVICE 
tion and our six Special Services to teachers 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer 


Write today for informa 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 





Unexcelled 
Service 


Est. 





Largest in the West. 

NEW YORK | MINNEAPOLIS} SPOKANE | KANSAS CITY 
CLARK-BREWER | Flatiron Bidg.| Palace Bldg. | Columbia Bldg. | N. Y. Life Bids 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, lil. 











Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N.A.T.A 





— ine rity, Me. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 27 Mi¢(y., Uxchanke Bide., Kansas city: ie 


39th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 





Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the Wert 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully We will make 50 application pictures from 
Send stamp for free enrollment 


Once a member always 4 member 





original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor 
FOR 


scnoot HORTICULTURE ,fo".,, 


Short Summer Course July 7 to Aug. 2 
Women can sh 


EN BUYING SHEET MUS! 





re in national defense and prepare for 
interesting careers or hobbies, Intensive work in 

* Fruit Growing ® Floriculture 
Vegetable Gardening * Landscape Design 
Poultry Raising © Trees and Shrubs 
Dairying © Plant Materials 
Soil Science Bee Keeping 





ask your dealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
ITS alogue ONLY 15° A COPY 
FREE ON REQUEST 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
2 60 W. 40m STREET N.Y.C. 





Also two-year diploma course. For catalogue address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Dir., Box A, Ambler, Pa. 














tt 


TEACH YOUR PUPILS TO SHOW 
RESPECT FOR | 


: “ eas 
copies; $.50 a dozen: $3.19 


Fk. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. a hundred. It’s worth it! 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. | 


Use our revised Manual for 
the Flag of the United | 
States of America, which 
has a history of the flag, 


rules, creeds, cautions; 4 
pledge, salute, code, ete 
Price, $.05 each for 9 i | 





— 
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[MAKE MONEY 
This Summer! 


Teach Oil 

Portrait Painting 
by the NEW, Easy 
STUART SYSTEM! 


Any- 
one can teach or learn to paint oil 
portraits through this NEW System 
after ten simple lessons. No previ- 


Organize classes anywhere. 


ous art training necessary. You can 
teach any number in lessons, twice 
a week for five weeks or sell the 
This Stuart Sys- 
tem is radically new, simple and 
has PROVED Write 
today and get details as to how 
YOU can profit—-NOW! Address 


STUART STUDIOS 


121 Monument Circle 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


complete course. 


its value, 























Try the Burgess way, 

it's casy tor the SUPPLIES 

teacher and tun tor A 

the pupil CHILAGU 

Beadcratt, Cork, Cratt- 

Books, Fibrecraft, 

Leathercraft, Modern Ptastics, Metal- 

craft, Mode! Guilding, Wood Carving, 

Metai Tapping, Braiding. 

Write for our FREE catalog. Wt's full 

of illustrated ideas and new projects 

for use in your classroom. 

BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES, Dept.S 
180 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ti. 





APPLICATION $100 
25 {N pHoTos 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality, Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'.x%'. guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 19%. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


PREPARE YOURSELF FOR A 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
raining and education. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T230, Rochester, N.Y., for free 
st of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to qualify for them. 











ug Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
ation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
1 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


FF th 


Car 


National e of Education 
[OWA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 114-G EVANSTON, tL. 
pete ne nae 














be a Better Singer 


Command ad miration—thrill friends and pub- 
ly audiences—-eaurn mone y after training, by 
New Home Study Method developed by Dr 
Chas. Norman Granville, famed opera singer 
and voice teacher, to whom thousands paid 
large fees for personal instruction. System now 
wailableto you at home with instruction in his own volee, 
price and cusy terms. Details sent free 
GRANVILLE SCHOOL OF VOICE 
Dept. Ale 100 East Ohio Street 


WE > APPLICATION $7.0 
30 PHOTOS ‘] 


Finest real photo copies, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, 













Chicago, Ulinois 





size 2'4x3' 


Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


‘hool of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, > 

leasant living quarters H. S. Graduate 

4tin Chemistry essential Maintenance free 
* bulletin of full particulars and requirements 


2449 DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
449 Ww. Washington Boulevard, Dept. N.1. Chicago, tilinois 
nec 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


exposure rolls . . . 25¢ 


Superior Photo Service, Box 125D, Superior, Wis. 





hour duty 





16 with 2 sets of deckhle-edge 
Reprints 
Sc 
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Write today. | 


The New Books 


(Continued from page 4) 


BARNEY'S ADVENTURE, written and illus 
trated by Margot Austin. Boards. Un 
paged. $1.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 

Small Barney and his dog wanted to 
go to the circus. The outlook was 
bleak, until they spied huge footsteps 
leading away from the circus grounds. 
A runaway? If they captured “it,” 
surely the circus people would let 
They followed through the 
dark forest and a thunderstorm to an 
unforeseen but satisfactory solution. 


them in. 


“Right or Wrong’ Contest 


® START your pupils off on their 


summer vacation with safety 
rules firmly fixed in their minds. 
Here is an easy way to do it. Post 


on your bulletin board page 9 of this 
issue of Tre INstRUCTOR and carry 
on a general discussion of safety rules. 
Then during a language period have 
the children write articles of no more 
than 200 words, explaining in what 
ways the children in the three pictures 
are obeying or breaking safety rules. 

Articles written by children’ in 
any grade from the first through the 
eighth may be entered. A_ teacher 
may send an article from each of het 
pupils, but only one article by any 
one pupil should be submitted. Arti 
cles should be legibly written on one 
side of the paper only. 

Each article should be labeled 
Right or Wrong Contest, and should 
carry the child’s full name, grade, 
and school address, as the 
teacher's school and 
home address. 

There will be four prizes of five 
dollars each. One prize will be 
given for the best article by a child 
in the first or second grade, one for 
the best article by a child in the third 
or fourth grade, one for the best arti 
cle by a child in the fifth or sixth 
grade, and one for the best article by 
a child in the seventh or eighth grade. 

Announcement of the prize win- 
ners will be made in the September 
of THe INsrrucroR, and as 
many prize-winning articles as possi- 
ble will be published. 

The blank below, properly filled 
out, must accompany your 
All manuscripts must be received at 
Dansville, N.Y., on or before Tues 
day, June 10, 1941. Send entries to 
Miss Helen Mildred Owen, Editor, 
Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


well as 


name, address, 


issuc 


entries. 





Send This Blank, Completely 
Filled Out, with Your Entries 


Teacher’s Name 


Teacher’s School Address 


Teacher’s Home Address 


No. of Manuscripts Entered 














Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when you come te New York 


































Hud on 
River and New Versey 
Jrom the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


View of the 


* GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven't seen New York until you've 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven't 
seen Rockefeller Center until you've taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of — /); 


interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from if! 
the 70 story RCA Observation Root, Hh 


Special Guided ‘Tour. Observation 


Roof. ae 


including 


. Observation Root. only Hie 





Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center / 
Observation Roos, R. ¢ 1. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOF 





business 
Heauts 


Katablish your 
Learn Freneh 


own 


Method 


| Earn More Money 





Manager Chicago hotel selecting reliable men and FREE Culture during your summer vacation Enroll immedinte 

women to train in splendid hotel for youl cays ly Pay while you earn. Complete your course next year 
o , NG } oe ~ > 

louxekeeper, Inspectress, Clerk, Axst. Myr. No Ti Le Clair School of Beauty Culture, 176 Dept. Y, 





«perience required. No extra charge for lacement 


Hotel Exten. Div., Desk 4.203 | West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


. Wabash, Chicago 





Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—-famous Niagara 
Falls (you're on shore over 12 glorious hours at both 
places). Stops at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo; N. Y. 
You'll cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary's River. You'll enjoy 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price 


Get beautiful, illustrated folder FREE. See your travel agent or write 


py 
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Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 Nerth Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Dear Reaper: making is an art in itself and provides an opportunity fe 
initiative and creative effort. Practical and timely postéy 
will appear in each issue. THe INsrructor also offers a 
deal of material for children who are interested in maki 
something related to a special day or week, something to giv 
or use at a particular time. Each month, too, Miss Jessie Todi 
brings you the benefit of her experience in art teaching, in he 
department, “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” wher 
she suggests other ways of using our art material. 


During the school year of 1941-42, Tie Instructor completes 
its fiftieth year of service to teachers in the elementary schools. 
This is important, not merely in itself, but because it indicates 
how useful the magazine is to its readers. As we look forward 
to the coming year, we proudly contemplate the achievements 
of the past, and pledge ourselves to continue our service to the 
cause of education. 


Today one realizes, as never before, how closely related are 
public education and the ideals of democracy. Tue INstRUCTOR 
will present material every month which is designed to help 
you give your pupils a deeper, fuller understanding of demo- 
cratic living. First and foremost in this field will be our ten- 


The cover of Tue INstrucror will again have, each month, 
a full-color reproduction of an art subject, and there will bk 
correlating lesson material. More and more the American 
public is becoming art-conscious, and school patrons expec 
teachers to do their share in developing art appreciation. 


page feature units (five pages of pictures and five pages of 
text), each unit devoted to some phase of democracy—its his- The program section next year will have a variety of plays 
tory and development, how it works, and how it affects the life verse for recitations, songs, and rhythm-band scores. The me it 
of every one of us. We shall begin this series in September _ terial will be suitable for various age levels; and the season, 
with the topic, “Privileges and Responsibilities of American important events, patriotism, safety, and character education, 
Citizenship,” presented by Ida Brevad DePencier, whose unit for example, will be featured. 

or ” " : : 
on “Cotton” appeared in our May 1941 issue. Later there will Stories, test material, seatwork, articles on special teachin 





be units by Marion Paine Stevens and Glenn O. Blough. And 
besides these feature units there will be other material de- 
signed to foster a sincere and thoughtful appreciation of the 
American way of life. 


problems, and short units on many different topics will help 
you to make your teaching effective and worth while. Ou 
special page of pictures chosen for use on the bulletin board 
will continue to be an attractive feature of the magazine each 
Many of you make use of “Your Counselor Service,” an out- month, 
standing feature of the friendly help which Tue Instructor 
offers its readers, Through this department you can continue 
to have your individual teaching problems answered, either 
+ by mail or in the columns of the magazine. Our counselors are 
experts in their fields. Do ask them for help in solving your 
problems. Their names are given here, but they need no in- 
troduction to regular readers of THe INstTrucToR. 


A word about our various departments. “How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue” and “Your Counselor Service” have 
already been mentioned. The “Teachers? Help-One-Another 
Club,” one of the most popular sections of the magazine, will 
be continued, as well as the accompanying “Club Exchange 
(turn to page 51 in this issue for a stimulating account of what 
one teacher did with it). “The Children’s Corner” offers & 


Mas. Manion Paine Stevens Miss Dewa E. Kinase couragement in one field of creative expression; “The New 
Social Studies Reading Books” brings to your attention some recent publications & 
* " “re . , ~ = ‘ > Ss 2¢ ‘ “ms e tal 
Da. Faxsentcx S. Baxae ~~. interest; while the “Travel Section broade ns your men tr 
Arithmetic Language, Spelling, Handwriting rizons, and, we hope, encourages you to indulge occasionally ! 
—_— ee r those new experiences without which a teacher tends to < 
Vik, (sLENN . LOUCHL ISS JESSIE opp oory T ‘ ” , 
. —s ate . , > alre m 
Elementary Science dt, Mander nate. “The YOU You Can Be,” a new and alre ady + 
: appreciated department, will continue to give help in solving 
Da. F. Dean McCiuscy Ma. Havon M. Moncan personality problems—something which no one of us can aff 
Visual Education Music H 
to overlook. 

You will, of course, be interested in the results of our Second Our November 1941 issue will be our special annivers#ty 
Environment Contest. The prize winners are announced in number, but each issue of 1941-42 will have its own importatl 
this issue. A listing of them, and the article which won first part to play in our 50th birthday celebration. I hope y® 
prize, are on page 8. This article, and the others which are are definitely planning to attend our all-year birthday par’ 

. to appear in the fall, will be a real stimulus to the use of your It is going to be fun for us, and we mean to make it a @ 
environment in your teaching. year for you. 

on , /- ; : Most sincerely 

The handwork section of Tuk INstructor is worthy of atten- ys 


tion for many good reasons. Children like, and need, to learn 
how to express themselves in various art mediums. Here our 
handwork pages offer valuable aid, with their explicit direc- : 
tions for handcraft and easy step lessons in drawing. Poster 
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Education is truly part of living to 
the pupils of Desert Queen School 


The teacher uses the rocky shores of near-by Keys Lake 
to point out many geographical facts to the children. 


FIRST-PRIZE ARTICLE 


DELLA A. DUDLEY 


Teacher, Desert Queen School, Whitewater, 
San Bernarding County, California 


B THE school that I teach is known as the 
smallest school in the biggest county in the 
United States. At present there are six pupils: 
two in the fourth, one in the fifth, one in the 
seventh, and two in the eighth grade. The 
county superintendent’s office sends us at the 
beginning of each school year our supplies of 
pencils, paper, and so on. The county librarian 
makes a selection of the textbooks we need and 
also sends a small library for the use of parents 
as well as pupils. For the rest we depend upon 
ourselves and our environment. We have no 
school board to appeal to, since we are what is 
known as an emergency school. 
The Government, in order to protect the 
quaint old Joshua trees in our region, set aside 
about one hundred thousand acres of land as a 





THE INSTRUCTOR announces with 
great pleasure the names of the prize win- 
ners in its Second Environment Contest. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Della A. Dudley 


Teacher, Desert Queen School, Whitewater, 
San Bernardino County, California 


SECOND PRIZE 
Hannah Watson 
Teacher, Mystic School, Mystic, South Dakota 


THIRD PRIZE 
Ruth Dowdle 


Teacher, Grades Four and Five, 
River View Grammar School, 


Fort Mill, South Carolina 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


Blanche Shipley 


Teacher, Echo Dell School, 
Grant City, Missouri 


Genevieve Mayberry 


Teacher, Grades Four and Five, 
Wrangell Public School, Wrangell, Alaska 


Jessie Webster 
Teacher, Grade Four, Shattuck School, 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


Amelia Dembowski 


Teacher, Grade Two,” 
Homer Academy and High School, 
omer, New Yor 


Oma Oglesby 


Teacher, Grade One, Millington School, 
Millington, Tennessee 





national monument. Before this was done the 
land had been thrown open to homesteaders, 
and most of the pupils of Desert Queen School 
are children of these homesteaders. The coun- 
try near the school is wild, rough, and very 
mountainous, for it is situated in the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains. The school itself is forty- 
The climate 
is delightful, though rainfall is scanty. 


three hundred feet above the sea. 


Life is a continual struggle, and it is hard 
for most of the parents to get enough food for 


A picturesque des- 
ert sentinel is this 
Joshua tree growing 
in a forest which is 
owned by Uncle Sam. 





In this emergency school, the teacher, 
Mrs. Dudley, leads her pupils to appre- 
ciate the unique beauty of their desert 
surroundings, and helps them to make 
the most of their rich environment. 


their growing, healthy youngsters. Clothi 
is considered from the standpoint, not of fas 
ion, but of warmth. Houses are most primiti 
in structure and furnishings. Oil lamps a 


wood stoves are what we use. 





| have taken some time to tell you about ou: 
surroundings, for otherwise you could not red: 
ize our problems, or appreciate what the chi 
dren have accomplished. Making use of 
environment grew out of my desire to hel 
the children realize in what a beautiful pla 
they live, and how fortunate any child is wl 
can live here and still have a school. 

In connection with our social-science work i arm 
we have taken many trips. We can see moun 
tain ranges, lone peaks, valleys, gorges, plain 
tablelands. When we want to know abou 
things connected with water we go to the dam, 
which holds back a body of water dignified by 
the name of Keys Lake. There the fourth- 
grade children find islands, isthmuses, cape 
peninsulas—whatever they are studying. 

One day the children gathered clay from th 
bed of a dry stream and took it to school. Ther 
they made Indian bowls and pipes, and gift 
for mothers and friends. The older children 
did restarch work to find out how the Indian: 
had baked their pottery clay. Then they con- 
structed Indian ovens and baked the fourth 
and fifth-grade work, adding Egyptian tablet 
they had made for themselves. They went t: 
friendly neighbor to ask about the arrowhead 
and broken bits of pottery they had found, ané 
he told them of the Indians who once live 
here. “Then the children dressed as Indians an¢ 
played at living in Indian caves, and the fifth 
grade boy brought stone tools he had made. 

There are many minerals in these rocks 
Again we went to our friendly neighbor, wh 
explained their uses and values to us, and took 
us to see a gold mine that once yielded tw 
million dollars’ worth of ore. We gathered 
dark sand from a dry stream and with the a 
of a magnet we took up = (Continued on page © 
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* RIGHT OR WRONG? * 


Our Bulletin-Board Picture Page 


il. Armst Roberts 


Are These Children Obeying Safety Rules? What Do You Think? 
Why Not Enter Our “Right or Wrong” Contest? See Page 5. 
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Seatwork for "A Unit On the Circus" cs 
Elizabeth Christine Miller 


Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Laboratory School, 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan F. 1 
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the circus tent 


Draw a circle around 
+he words you see below 


the pictures. 


flag 
cat 
tent 


elephant 
bear 


10 


do 
iain 
mon key 
tree 
clown 





the clown “¢ 











IV. M 
A, | 
l. 

Z 

of 

B. } 
G3 


the flag ; 


D. | 
tick 
E. J 
ing 
9 
orin 
G. | 


the elephant 


Read and do these things. 


Color the 
and blue. 

Color the 
Color the 
Color the 
Color the 
Color the 


flag orange 








clown orange. 
elephant qray. 
bear brown. 
monkey black 
tent brown. 
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| Objectives. 

A. To enable the child to express himself 

about the circus and circus animals. 

B. To learn about wild animals—their food, 

homes, and characteristics. 

C. To learn about the training of animals. 

D. To work well with one another. 

E. To practice neatness, accuracy, and tak- 

ing responsibility. 

F. To practice using the tools of learning. 
ll. Approach. 

For many days the children collected books 
containing pictures of wild animals. Then a 
number of the books were read and discussed 
by the group as a whole. Frank said, “Couldn't 
we make a circus?” The children all agreed 
we could and work was immediately begun. 
lll. Problems involved. 

A. Setting up standards of conduct. 

B. Establishing and doing the work of the 

various Committees. 

C. Taking turns with the hammer and saw, 

and avoiding too much talking. 

D. Singing songs correctly. 

E. Reading the stories well. 

F. Obtaining the materials; learning not to 

waste them. 
IV. Materials. 

A. Wood. 


1. Orange boxes and crates. 





2. Blocks of wood, long boards, and pieces 
of wood. 

B. Muslin for top of tent. 

C. Paper. 
1. Roll of wrapping paper for sides of 
tent, refreshment stand, and ticket stands. 
2. Colored paper and construction paper 
for animals, cages, and clowns. 

D. Nails for tent, and for refreshment and 

ticket stands. 

E. Pencils and paper for writing and draw- 

ing pictures of animals. 

F. Scissors and crayons for cutting and col- 

oring. 

G. Paint for stands. 


a 


«* 
- / 
é wi 

' / 3 


Bah te hw 


rt 








The construction of a circus tent 
’ (above) afforded the children great 
pleasure. Here they carried on many 
activities. At the rightwe see part 
of their frieze of circus pictures. 
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A Unit on the Circus 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


H. Cardboard and stamping set for charts 
about animals. 
I. Pictures. 
1. In library books. 
2. In ten-cent-store books. 
3. Many illustrations made by children. 
V. Committees. 
The children decided upon committees for 
the following: 
A. The parade. 
B. The refreshment stand. 
C. The ticket office. 
D. The big tent. 
The teacher wrote these topics across the top 
of the blackboard. 


own names under the committee on which they 


The children wrote their 


were to work. 
VI. Integrating activities, 
A. Science. 
1. Discussing the animals of the circus as 
to their appearance, habits or characteris- 
tics, food, and shelter. 
2. Discussing the taming of wild animals. 
B. Safety. 
1. Keeping away from dangerous equip- 
ment. 
2. Walking rather than running. 
3. Not getting too close to animal cages. 
4. Being careful when in the bleachers. 
C. Courtesy. 
1. Giving friendly greetings. 
2. Not pushing while waiting in line to 
buy tickets. 
3. Being courteous when buying tickets. 
4. Using indoor voices while visiting the 
circus tent and stands. 
§. Awaiting one’s turn while purchasing 
refreshments. 
6. Not throwing papers about. 





— t 





D. 


Reading and English. 

1. Making and reading many circus charts 
and labels. 
2. Reading many stories and poems about 
the circus and animals, 
3. Composing and writing invitations to 
the circus, 
4, Dramatizing stories of circus animals 
and activities. 


Ek. Art. 
1. Making a frieze of a circus parade. 
2. Making large circus pictures. 
3. Doing seatwork about the circus ani- 
mals and clowns. 
4. Drawing and coloring pictures on the 
sides of the tent. 
§. Making clowns, elephant stands, tra- 
pezes, and sawdust rings for the big tent. 

F. Music. 
Learning circus songs. 

G. Educational trip. 
Going to a circus, 

H. Arithmetic. 
1. Counting the animals in the parade. 
2. Using the ruler in measuring paper and 
wood. 
3. Figuring the number of tickets to 
make. 
4. Making toy money; buying tickets and 
refreshments. 
5. Making change. 
6. Making and solving problems. 

Vil. Culminating activities. 

A. Presenting the circus for another grade, 

at Frank’s suggestion. 
1, The children wrote invitations, and de- 
livered them to the other grade. 
2. They decided what they would do to 
entertain their guests. 
3. They evaluated their own program. 

B. Circus assembly. 

VIII. Further outcomes. 

A. Attitudes. 
1. Learned to work better in a group. 
2. Lost fear of certain animals. 

B. Habits. 


D. 


1. Learned the use and care of tools. 

2. Improved in ability to look up material 
(pictures and stories) about the unit. 

3. Improved in social habits and in taking 
turns talking. 

Skills. 

1. Made progress in tool subjects, such as 
arithmetic, reading, and writing. 
2. Gained skill in construction 
building firm and usable objects. 
Creations. 


and in 


1. Made original circus pictures. 

2. Many of the children had good ideas as 
to ways of making stands and circus tent. 
3. Bobby thought of an interesting parade, 
using boys as animals and girls as clowns. 
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The Sea Captains 


Juanita D. Miller 


B TWO little boys, Georgie and Carl, had 
been playing sea captain all morning and 
now it was nearly noon. 
they sailed their ships was a pool in which 
goldfish had once lived. Its rocky shores were 
surrounded by the grass of lawn. 
Georgie and Carl each had a fine new boat 
with a splendid white sail and a slender mast. 
Georgie’s ship had just brought a load of logs 
from Rosebush Jungle to the port of Biggest 
Rock, and Carl had brought rose-petal tea 
leaves from China Shore. That was the nice 
thing about Fish-Pool Sea; they could pretend 
that it touched on all lands and all the interest- 


The wide sea where 


sunny 


ing places of which they had ever heard. 

“What are you playing?” called a little voice 
which was not a sailor’s voice. , 

“Oh, we're playing sea captain,” Georgie 
answered patiently, for girls didn’t know about 
such games! 

Margery sat down on one of the big rocks 
beside Fish-Pool Sea and watched the 
boats. 

“May I hold a boat string for a little while?” 
she asked. 

“A girl can’t steer a ship!” Carl answered, 
moving the string so as to pilot his ship toward 
the dock where it was to be unloaded. 

“I'd be very careful!” Margery said. 

“But I’m bringing a leopard across the ocean, 
and girls can’t take care of leopards!” Carl 
pulled the string very gently so that the strange 
cargo would not slide off into the pool. 


two 
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Margery leaned over the edge of the water 


and said, “Leopard! I don’t see any leopard. 


There aren’t any leopards around here, except 


in the zoo!” 

Margery was only six, and she did not know 
about capturing leopards in Rosebush Jungle. 

Georgie pointed to Carl’s boat and shouted, 
“It’s turning over! Quick, Carl! 
ard is getting away!” 

Margery began to laugh. 

“Oh, oh!” she said, “A ladybug! 
heard of a ladybug leopard!” 

The leopard was rescued, and the ship was 
set up straight again, but something was wrong 
with it. The leopard crawled away toward the 
jungle, but the two boys did not notice. They 
were too busy examining the wrecked ship. 

“Oh,” Carl said sadly, “My new boat! The 


sail is all torn!” 


Your leop- 


Who ever 


It looked as though Captain Carl would not 
be able to put to sea again until the sail could 
be repaired. 

The boys were glad to hear Mother call that 
lunch was ready, and they left the boats on 
Biggest Rock while they went in to eat. 

When they had gone, Margery went home to 
lunch, too. 

After lunch the boys came back to Fish-Pool 
Sea. Georgie’s boat lay where he had left it, 
but Carl’s boat was gone. 

“Now where can it be?” Carl exclaimed. “I 
know I left it here beside your boat, Georgie!” 

Just then Margery’s curly head came bob- 
bing along the other side of the hedge, and she 
ran through the gate with Carl’s boat in her 
hand. She handed it to Carl with a smile. 

The torn sail had been neatly mended and 


sewed safely to the mast. A new string re- 





placed the worn one which had been tied to the 
front of the boat. 

Carl sounded very pleased as he asked, “Who 
fixed it?” 

“I did!” 
how!” 

Carl held the little boat in his hand for sev- 
cral moments and then he spoke. 

“T think a sea captain should always have a 
good sail mender on his ship. Just think what 
might happen if the sails should get torn ou 
in the middle of the ocean!” 

“Yes, “T think so, too. I won- 
der where we could find a good sail mender to 
play sea captain with us.” 

“Could I be a sail mender and sail with you, 
Captain?” Margery asked. 

“Yes!” replied Captain Carl. 
may steer the ship, too.” 

“You may sail with me, too,” 
Georgie, 
wish!” 

Three happy little faces were reflected in 
the waters of Fish-Pool Sea, while three happy 
children played the new game of sea captains 
and sail mender. 


said Margery. “Mother showed me 


” . 5 ° 
said Georgie, 


“And you 


said Captain 
“ . 
and steer my ship as often as you 


A Swarm of Bees 


Edith Elizabeth Feigel 


MB WE HAD just moved to a ranch in Cali- 

fornia. One day Mother, my little brother 
‘Tommy, and I were in the orange grove pick- 
ing and eating golden ripe oranges. Jack, our 
dog, sat on the ground watching us. His mouth 
was literally watering for oranges, so we gave 
him some too. 

Suddenly we heard a low droning sound in 
the distance. It came nearer. 

“What is that noise, Dick?” I called to the 
foreman of the ranch, who was picking oranges 
near by. 

“That’s a swarm of bees coming into the 
orchard,” he said. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” Tommy and ! 
asked at once. We were afraid of bees. 

“Run to the house and get some pans—any- 
thing that will make a lot of noise,” Dick said 
“Tt will help make the bees settle down.” 

We ran to the house and got a dishpan, a big 
tin spoon to strike it with, and a number 0! 
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cake pans and tin covers. Then we ran back 
to the orchard with them. 

“Now you children make as much noise as 
you possibly can,” Dick ordered. 

So I took two cake pans and struck them 
together as fast as I could. Tommy clashed the 
big tin spoon with all his might against the 
dishpan. The foreman’s two little girls joined 
us and banged on the cake pans and tin cov- 
ers. We certainly made a great noise. It was 
a funny “band,” and we laughed so hard that 
we could hardly keep our hands busy making 
the noise. 

The swarm of bees came nearer and nearer, 
until we could see them high up in the air. It 
looked like a cloud and sounded like the wind 
roaring. They flew lower and lower. Soon a 
few of the leaders settled on a limb of one of 
the smaller orange trees, close to the ground. 
More bees followed and settled on the same 
limb. Before long the entire swarm had come 
It was a solid 
mass of wriggling bees, about the size of a very 
large pineapple. They just clung there and 
buzzed and buzzed. 

Dick brought a nice new beehive, all fitted 
up for the bees. He cut off the limb holding 
the bees and put it into the hive, where the 
bees proceeded to settle themselves. They be- 
gan at once to make honey, and in a few weeks 
Dick took some filled combs from the beehive. 

One day Mother called us to eat lunch out 
under the big oak tree back of the house. 
In pleasant weather, we often ate out of doors. 

On the table was a fresh comb of honey to 
eat with hot biscuits. It filled the dish almost 
to overflowing. 

A bee buzzed over my head. 
almost got into my hair. 

“Go away, we don’t want you here,” I said. 
It buzzed over the dish of honey and then flew 
away, 


to rest on the limb of the tree. 


I ducked as it 


“I think you won’t need to worry about that 
bee now,” Mother said. 

We went on with our lunch. Each of us had 
taken some honey on our plates, to spread on 
the biscuits. 

Another bee flew over the table, and then 
another one. There were several of them now, 
buzzing angrily over the table, sweeping down 
close to the dish of honey. 
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“Don’t strike at them,” Mother warned as I 
jumped up, ready to do battle. 
probably go away again, just as the first one 
did.” 


All was quiet for a few minutes. There was 


“They will 


not a bee in sight. 

But, next thing we knew, dozens of bees 
came buzzing from the direction of the hives 
back of the orchard. 

“Oh, Mother, look! They're lighting on the 
dish of honey. They won’t go away!” Tommy 
cried. He was almost sobbing. We all got up 
from the table as quickly as we could. 


“T think we had better go into the house and 
finish our lunch. Evidently the bees have dis- 
covered the honey and they want it back,” 
Mother said. “We will take our plates and the 
biscuits inside.” 

Tommy and I picked up our plates and went 
inside with Mother. 

But there wasn’t much peace inside the house 
either, for the bees soon discovered that we had 
taken some of the honey with us. They smelled 
it. They came to the windows and buzzed 
against the screens, trying their best to get in 
to our plates. 

“Oh! Look at them, Mother. Can they get 
inside?” Tommy asked. 

“No, all the windows are well screened,” 
Mother explained. “But they are certainly 
angry because they can’t get in and take their 
honey away from us.” 

We finally finished our lunch, and after a 
long time the last bee left the windows and 
evidently went back to the hives. 

We opened the door and looked about very 
carefully to see whether it was safe to go out- 
side. We went to the table 
under the oak tree to see whether any honey 
was left on the plate. There was none! The 
plate looked as if it had been washed with soap 
and water. The bees hadn’t left even a speck 
of the wax! 


All was quiet. 


We knew that some day we would even the 
score with the bees. We would take another 
comb of honey from the beehive, and eat it in- 
doors, where the bees couldn’t reach us! 


June Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


M THE president of the Confederate States 
of America was Jefferson Davis. 
born June 3, 1808, in Kentucky. 
family moved to Mississippi. 
Jefferson Davis entered the United States 
Military Academy at West Point at sixteen. 
After graduation he was active in army service. 


He was 
Later, his 


HELEN KELLER 


B ONE of the most successful women of the 

United States, Helen Keller, is both deaf 
and blind. She was born June 27, 1880, in 
Alabama. Before she was two years old, she 
suffered a severe illness and lost her sight, 
hearing, and speech. 


AN ENGINEERING GENIUS 


@ THE construction of the Panama Canal, 

which was the greatest engineering task in 
history, was completed by George Washington 
Goethals. He was born June 29, 1858, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. In 1880 he was graduated 
from the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. He advanced in rank in the army, 
and, in 1891, he became captain. 


Retiring from army life, he became a cotton 
planter. 

In 1845, Jefferson Davis was elected to Con- 
gress, from which he resigned to enter the 
Mexican War. At the close of the war, he was 
appointed to fill a vacancy in the Senate. When 
Mississippi seceded from the Union, in 1861, 
Jefferson Davis was elected president of the 


Confederate States, (For questions, see page 62) 


When the little girl was seven years of age, 
Miss Anne M. Sullivan, of the Perkins Insti 
tute for the Blind, at Boston, became her teach- 
er. The child learned to read, write, and talk 
with her fingers. Later she learned to use her 
voice in talking. A graduate of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Miss Keller writes articles and books, 


and gives lectures. (For questions, see page 62) 


In 1907, President Theodore Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Goethals chief engineer of a commission 
to complete the Panama Canal. There were 
many problems of sanitation, housing, food, 
and social organization in the Canal Zone. 
Goethals solved them with the aid of General 
Gorgas. While the Panama Canal is the pop- 
ular monument to his genius, Goethals built 
other great engineering projects, such as the 


Muscle Shoals Canal. (For questions, see page 62) 
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Learning through Seeing 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 8 School, East Chatham, New York 


@ AS THE 


mothers and 


summer vacation draws near, 
teachers often ask, “What 
should I do this summer to help my children 
prepare for the coming year’s work?” To the 
average child the idea of more books or of 
tutoring is enough to ruin his vacation. Text- 
books and four walls should not confine us 
during the summer months. With inexpensive, 
idequate means of transportation, and the city 
or countryside waiting to be explored, we 
should find that summers are the ideal time to 
learn the pleasant way, by visiting and studying 
at first hand the historic spots near our homes 


Parks, 


museums, historic spots, manufacturing cen 


or wherev er our vacation may lead us. 


ters, and art collections that may be reached 
within the radius of a few miles, are often 
available to those desiring to make their vaca- 
tions worth while. 


Arrange for your group to take at least 


one trip before the close of school. There 
should be preparation and built-up interest for 
every trip. Class discussions may be direct- 
ed toward what your particular locality has to 
offer in the way of folklore, local history, nat- 
ural beauty, or facilities for scientific research. 
When the trip is over there should be a follow- 
up activity, discussion, or study. Learn to use 
one of the excellent children’s encyclopedias Ol 
dependable books on science or history to add 
details to the information you have gathered 
about places the group is most interested in, 
What great men have lived in your commu 
Why 
is your locality important industrially? How is 
What great federal 
projects have been completed in your section of 


nity? Who founded your town or city? 


it picturesque or unusual? 
the state recently? What places of interest 
might a tourist enjoy visiting? These and other 
questions will lead to a deeper interest in, and 
a better understanding of, your own section of 
our country. 

Every community has men who are inter 
ested in local history and enjoy talking about 
it. Some have scrapbooks or antiques which 
Why not invite 
your city historian or a friend who has made 


they would be glad to show. 


a study of local history to give a talk to your 
class? 

One summer our class decided to devote some 
time to exploring and learning more about our 
community. We found it rich in historical and 
scientific possibilities of which most of us were 
at first only half aware. Before school closed, 
we sent to the state library for books on the 
history of our locality. The children read 
them, studied the pictures, and discussed the 
places they would enjoy visiting. 

The class was divided into groups according 
to interests—historical, scientific, political, and 
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artistic. They listed the places they wished to 
investigate and planned interesting ways to 
present their findings in the fall. 

Che group that decided to study our local 
history visited an old house where Tories were 
hidden during the Revolution, an old church 
built in 1797, a house which had been a tavern 
in the stagecoach days, and the park where the 
men drilled before they marched away to fight 
in the Civil War. 
first school was built of logs and was about a 


They discovered that the 


quarter of a mile from the school we have to- 
day. They collected pictures of great men and 
women who had lived in or visited our commu- 
nity, and wrote a “Who's Who” telling of their 
lives. In September this group wrote a short 
history of our community, which was mimeo- 
graphed and presented to each member of the 
class and many of their friends. 

A large group visited our state museum. This 
offered a wealth of material of interest his- 
torically. The children were most interested 
in the life casts of Seneca and Oneida Indians 
showing their daily activities as they returned 
from the hunt, ground their maize, or wove 
baskets. A fine reproduction of a Devonian 
forest gave them an idea of how their commu- 
The hall of 


vertebrates and an excellent collection of rock 


nity looked in prehistoric times. 


fossils also helped them to imagine how their 
community looked many thousands of years 
ago. If it is impossible for your class to make 
a trip to your state musuem during the school 
year, do try to arouse the interest of the pupils 


in making the trip during the summer. 





What places of historic interest, like this old well, 
do you plan to visit this vacation? Harold M. Lambert 


Some of the class visited the state capitol, 
The building was a source of interest. They 
visited both the Senate and the Assembly. 
There are certain days during the year when 
the legislature is in session, and you should . 
tempt to plan your trip so that you can ge 
Until such 


a trip is taken and the child sees for himsel; 


these lawmaking bodies in action. 


how his legislature functions, civics usually has 
about the same amount of human-interest ele. 
ment as mathematics used to have. This group 
organized the class into a miniature senate and 
passed a few laws of their own which, after 
debate, they decided should be on the statute 
books. Being a citizen and a voter became , 
vital thing to them and they took new interest 
in the political news from their capital. 

The group which was interested primarily 
in art visited a collection of American, English, 
and Dutch paintings and also a large collection 
of modern painting. They enjoyed the exhibits 
of early American silver and china. They vis- 
ited the park and admired the fine monuments 
and statues which they found there. From the 
souvenir post cards and folders which this 
group collected, we chose our objects for study 
in art-appreciation class for the year. 

The boys in our class whose interest was sci- 
entific discovered that our section of the coun- 
try is of great interest to geologists throughout 
the world. They found strata of rock revealing 
When they returned 
to school, they brought samples of rock which 


many fossil formations. 


we studied with the aid of our science books 
and a magnifying glass. 

Perhaps your community has several large 
industrial plants which different groups might 
visit. Several of our students visited a large 
paper mill and saw how many types of paper 
are made. After their tour through the plant, 
they were given samples of paper which they 
showed the class, as they reported on the 
making of paper from pulpwood. 

During the summer many of the children 
were able to visit a near-by broadcasting sta- 
tion and an airport for the first time. A small 
group went at night to an observatory and 
looked at the stars through the telescope. la 
the city hall there was a carillon composed ot 
sixty bells, and some of the children had an op- 
portunity to hear their first carillon concert. 
At the new post-office building we found nine 
indirectly illuminated maps showing the na 
tions of the world and their possessions, which 
interested the children greatly. 

The more we explored our community, the 
more we found that it was worth further study. 
At the end of the summer our class had far 
from exhausted its possibilities. During the 
year we drew on our summer's experiences for 
much of the material for social studies, English, 
and science. By devoting a few hours to care- 
ful preparation, we thoroughly enjoyed each 
day of vacation which we spent in_ visiting 
places of interest near our homes. 

Why not encourage the children to us 
their summer vacation to build a fine back- 
ground for next year’s work? Help them 
gain a new appreciation and understanding 0 
their own section of our vast land. Make 
them proud of the splendid accomplishments 
of democracy in the United States of Americ. 
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TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
JUNE 28-JULY 3 





Faneuil Hall is called the “Cradle of Liberty,” 
because of the many patriotic meetings held there. 


B BECAUSE of its rich historical background 

and its educational tradition, Boston is an 
ideal city in which to hold the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
this year when the attention of the nation is 
directed toward the fundamental aspects of our 
democracy. 

Immediately following the convention, two 
departments of the N.E.A. will have their an- 
nual conferences. That of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals will be held at 
Harvard University from July 7 to July 18. 
The conference of the Department of Class- 
toom Teachers will be at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the same period. 

Situated on the eastern coast of the United 
States with the temperamental waters of the 
Atlantic lapping her shores, Boston offers many 
attractions for the vacationist. 

From the Massachusetts State House, which 
crowns Beacon Hill, the highest point in the 
Vicinity, you may look out over the entire city 
and its metropolitan area consisting of fourteen 
Cities and twenty-six towns, with a total pop- 
ulation of about two million people. At your 
very feet will be the famous Boston Common, 
where many important historical events oc- 
curred. On Beacon Hill itself are fine old 
houses, many of them the homes of great writ- 
ers, patriots, and leaders who helped to make 
our nation what it is today. 

The old spots made dear to man by courage 
and danger and dramatic action are the ones 
that thrill any visitor to any city, and Boston 
has a wealth of such places. Faneuil Hall, Paul 
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CAROLINE J. TROMMER 


Editor-in-Chief, Boston Teachers News Letter, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Revere House, statues of the great and the be- 
nevolent, and the innumerable commemorative 
tablets unexpectedly met on modern buildings 
—all reward the searching cye. Somewhat 
farther afield are Dorchester Heights—really 
in South Boston; Castle Island, the site of Fort 
Independence; and Bunker Hill Monument, in 
Charlestown. 

Outside 


spots. In Quincy are the three Adams Houses, 


Boston proper are other historic 
At the village of Harvard is Fruitlands, scene 
of Bronson Alcott’s attempt to found a model 
community. Lexington and Concord are full of 
historic and literary shrines: the statue of the 
Minuteman, the Alcott House, Emerson House, 
the Old Manse, and Walden Pond. Sudbury 
with its Wayside Inn should not be ignored, 
nor should Salem with its witchcraft mem- 
ories and its House of the Seven Gables, 

As an educational center, Boston includes 
within its limits the School of Medicine of 
Harvard University, the Teachers College of 
the City of Boston, Boston University, Sim- 
mons College, and the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; while across the Charles 
River, in Cambridge, are the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard University. 

The beautiful churches of Boston command 
our attention. At Old North Church the gift- 
ed observer may still conjure those guiding 





One of the historic sights of old Boston is this house, 
in which Paul Revere lived during Revolutionary days. 


New Old South Church is noted 
for its handsome interior. (By the way, the 
Old State House is almost just around the cor- 


lights of ’75. 


ner.) Many white colonial churches are scat- 
tered throughout every village in New England. 
An example of more recent church architecture 
is Trinity Church at Copley Square. 

Museuns are plentiful. The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum views of the 


command = unrivalled 


Fenway. In Cambridge are the Fogg Art Mu- 
scum, the Germanic Museum, and the Agassiz 
Museum. In the last named is the never-to-be- 
forgotten collection of glass flowers. 

Parks in and about Boston repay investiga 
Franklin Park Benjamin 


Franklin who was born in Boston—boasts a 


tion. named for 


fine zoo. The Fenway, with its rustic bridges 
and its splendid statues, has an exquisite rose 
garden. The Public Garden is restfully land- 
scaped and has a pond on which one may have 
a ride in a swan boat. 

The Esplanade along the Charles River offers 
a great variety of sights and recreational fea- 
tures. Not far from the mouth of the river 
is the Shell where delightful outdoor symphony 
concerts may be heard. 

The beaches near Boston offer recreation and 
Near at hand are Nantasket, 
Revere, Savin Hill, and City Point. 


relief to many. 
Gloucester 
with its magnificent statue of Joan of Are and 
its Fisherman gazing out to sea; Marblehead 
with its topsy-turvy, incredibly narrow, crook 
ed streets and its sailing regatta; Plymouth 
with its beautifully proportioned preservative 
shelter covering the famous Rock; Province 
town with its artists’ colony and its summer 
theater; Cape Cod with rambling roses, quaint 
cottages, lovely fences, and fascinating antique 
shops—all are worth visiting. 

Of course, no one could possibly come to 
Boston and to varied, alluring Massachusetts 
and not want to pay at least a dooryard call to 
all the other New England states, each of which 
is attractive in its own individual way. All 
New England is filled with fascinating summer 
resorts, and presents a scene of lovely clustered, 
peaceful villages, the epitome of peace and 
prayer and plenty. 

Boston is proud of her far-famed culture, 
chiefly because she is fond of quoting Tennyson 
with the utmost sincerity: “J am a part of all 
that I have met.” 

Won’t you come and meet us? 
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A Unit on Flag Day 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 


I. Objectives. 
A. To teach respect for our country and our 
flag. 
B. To come to a better understanding of 
“The American's Creed.” 
C. To learn the history of our flag. 
D. To understand what 
flag represent. 


the colors of the 


E. To learn more of our patriotic songs and 
fully comprehend their meaning. 

. Approach—History of Flag Day. 

A. President who made the first Flag Day 
proclamation. 

B. On what date Flag Day is celebrated. 


C. In what year Flag Day was first observed. E. 


D. Why June 14 was chosen as Flag Day. 
III. Development. 
A. Some uses of a flag. 
1. Natives of some countries tic skins to 
poles to show to which tribe they belong. 


2. College football and basketball teams K, 


fly their college flag. ; 
3. President flies his ensign from his pri 
vate boat. 

4. Signaling with flags, to convey mes 


sages, is done in the army, in the navy, ( 
among semicivilized tribes, and in such 
organizations as Campfire Girls, Girl 


Scouts, and Boy Scouts. 

B. What the colors of the flag stand for. 
1. Red, courage. 

2. White, purity. 
3. Blue, loyalty and truth. 

C. History of flag-flying in our country. 
1. A thirteen-stripe flag was flown over 
Washington’s headquarters at Cambridge, 
Mass., January 2, 1776. 

2. The newly chosen flag was flown in 
August, 1777, at Fort Stanwix, N.Y. 
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1). History of flag-making. 


1. General Washington, Robert Morris, 
and George Ross were selected to decide 
upon the design of the flag. 

2. On June 14, 1777, an act of Congress 
provided that the flag should have thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red and white, and 
thirteen stars. 

3. In 1795 the number of stars and stripes 
was changed to fifteen. 

4. In 1818 an act of Congress provided 
that there be thirteen stripes in the flag 
and that a star be added on the admission 
of each state. 

Names by which the flag is known. 

1. The official title: “The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 

2. “Old Glory.” 

3. “The Star-Sparigled Banner.” 

4. “The Stars and Stripes.” 

What the flag represents. 

1. Those who have fought to make 
country free. 


our 


2. The Declaration of Independence. 

3. Democracy. 

. Questions to consider. 

1. What should be done with all old flags? 
2. On what days do we fly the flag? 

3. Which star in the flag represents your 
state? 

4. How should a flag be displayed over the 
middle of a street? 

§. Should schools display the flag only on 


national holidays? 


H. Ways to show love for your flag. 


1. Salute your flag when it passes you in 
a procession. 

2. Take off your hat, boys, when the flag 
goes by. 


3. Always stand when “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” is played. 
4. Take care of your flag in your home. 
§. Never lay anything on top of the flag, 
6. Always fly it according to flag rules, 
7. Never let it touch the ground. 
IV. Correlations. 
A. Art. 
1. Draw the first flag. 
2. Make a flag frieze for the room. 
3. Draw stick men with flags in a parade, 
4. Cut out pictures showing the flag. 
§. Make a flag scrapbook of flag pictures, 
flag poems, and flag music. 
B. Language and reading. 
1. Write stories about the flag. 
2. Read stories and poems about the flag. 
3. Make a thorough study of the poem 
by Henry Holcomb Bennett, “The Flag 
Goes By.” 
4. Read the history of the flag and give 
talks in assembly and before other rooms, 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. Have a room parade and carry the flags 
made in art class. Count the number of 
pupils marching, and the number of flags. 
2. Have children drop out at different 
times. Count the number of those re- 
maining. 
3. Resume marching. Add the number 
of those who dropped out to the nun- 
ber of those marching. 
4. Make up oral and written problems 
about flags, bugles, and drums. 
D. Music. 
1. Sing these patriotic songs: “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” “America,” “Hail, Colum- 
bia,” and “Yankee Doodle.” 
2. Sing any flag songs you can find. 
3. Have the school band and the rhythm 
band play patriotic music. 
4. March to the music and wave flags. 
V. Culminating activities. 
A. Prepare a Flag Day program. 
B. Give a patriotic pageant. 
C. Give talks in assembly. 
D. Have some outstanding person in you 
town give a patriotic talk before your school. 
E. Make your town’s Flag Day observance 
the best possible. 
VI. Value of the unit. 
A. Develops loyalty to flag and country and 
to one another. 
B. Promotes love of flag and country. 
C. Increases knowledge of patriotic music. 
D. Teaches the Pledge to the Flag. 
E. Teaches “The American’s Creed.” 
F. Teaches the flag salute. 
G. Teaches the history of the flag. 
H. Teaches the proper display of the flag. 
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Happy Holiday’ 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Flaq Day" 


Helen Kitchell 


Evans 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 


Work these problems. 


Five tlags plus six flags 
equal how many flags? 

Six drums minus four 
drums equal how many drums? 


How many bugles are four 


: bugles plus seven bugles? 


How many stars are three 


-Istars minus two stars ? 


ae 





Fill each blank with the 


correct word found below. 


We —_ many flags Flying 





on Flag Day. 
Saw,seen 
The Boy Scouts their 
bugles. 
blue, blew 
The parade has by. 





went, gone 
—_. you carrying a flag 


Jin the parade ? 


Was,Were 
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Answer Yes or No. 


Do we sometimes call our 
flag Old Glory? 

Are there twelve stripes 
in our flag ? 

Do the stars in our flag 
have six points ? 

Does each ster in the 
flag represent a state? 

Are there seven white 
stripes in the flag ? 

Ave we proud of our flag? 





Do these things. 


Draw your flag. Color 
it correctly. 

Make freehand cutouts 
of ac, ase senaggr drums. 

Write a poem about the 
flag. 

Dosw children marching 
ina parade. 

Cut stars of three sizes. 
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nit on Democratic Procedure 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CHESTER A. ROBINSON 


Principal, J. S. Kendall School, Belmont, Massachusetts 


@ ONE who reads this unit is cautioned to 

lay aside any narrow interpretation of the 
word unit as such and to consider it in a broad 
way as a sincere attempt to conduct a school, 
in its entirety, on a true democratic basis, con- 
sistent with the modern theory of elementary 
education. The unit is presented, not as a 
subject-matter unit, but as a unit on proce- 
dure. 


Our general plan of organization is as fol- 


lows. A student committee, consisting of a 
girl and a boy representing each classroom of 
grades 3—6, meets once a week to discuss, with 
the principal, ways and means by which the 
student body may assist in the welfare of the 
school. Members of the committee then report 
to their rooms the matters which have been dis- 
cussed. Supplementing this committee are the 

classroom organizations, each room electing a 

president, vice-president, and secretary. In 

addition, classroom committees are appointed 
as needed. (Elections are held in September, 

December, and March.) The officers and com- 

mittees assist the teacher in all matters of class- 

room procedure. 

[. Learning experiences and probable outcomes. 
A. Recognizing the fact that children be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve (with 
whom this unit is concerned) are able to 

work out for and by themselves many more 

things than are generally expected of them, 
and that the school should teach children to 
do better those things which they will have 
to do anyway, this unit aims to help chil- 
dren carry on their affairs in an adult, busi- 
nesslike manner. They learn: 

1. To work together on committees. 

2. To do independent research. 

3. To organize and deliver good oral re- 

ports. 

4, To make good written reports, minutes 


of meetings, and so on. 


5. To prepare agenda of a meeting. 
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6. To conduct a business meeting. 
7. To introduce speakers properly. 
8. To share in discussion groups. 
9. To handle an organization’s money. 
10. To keep logical records. 
Scope or overview. 
A. In the interest of democratic procedure 
in school matters this unit involves the use of 
pupil interests, activities, and abilities in de- 
veloping a pupil organization to function in 
the interest of good school government, 
B. How the pupil organization functions. 
1. Preliminary discussion in classrooms 
about a democratic society. 
a) The place of the individual therein. 
b) What constitutes a good leader. 
2. The forming of a classroom organiza- 
tion. 
3. The election of representatives to the 
all-school student committee. 
4. The student committee. 
a) Elects officers. 
b) Holds regular weekly meetings for 
the discussion of school problems. 
§. Student representatives report back to 
each classroom organization on the work 
of the all-school student committee. 


A student committee has 
its photograph taken after 
a picnic in a _ near-by 
woods. The boys at right 
are in the project room, 
making some bookshelves. 


III. Objectives. 
A. General. 

To develop good citizens through pupil 
participation in school activities by building 
the understanding that: 

1. People depend on one another. 

2. There must be good leaders and goog 

followers. 

3. All should work for the common good, 

4. Good 

democratic procedures. 


sportsmanship is essential jp 
B. Specific appreciations and attitudes, 
1. Kindness and co-operation among pu. 
pils. 
2. Respect for laws and regulations, 
3. Respect for the rights of others, 
4. Good neighborliness. 
Cc. Specific abilities. 
1. To work together as a committee. 
2. To take responsibility. 
3. To plan and carry out a piece of work. 
4. To express oneself freely in writing or 
speaking. 
IV. Approach. 
A. The opening days of the fall term natu- 
rally present a good opportunity for teach- 
ers and pupils to discuss the handling of the 
coming year’s work. 
B. The question of various committees come 
up and this subject leads naturally to a dis- 
cussion of classroom and school management. 
The teacher's job is then to guide her group 
skillfully into the beginning of the unit. 
C. Aids to the teacher in this matter. 
1. Principal's letter to pupils about pupil 
participation in school management. 
2. Pictures of former class activities. 
3. Talks by older pupils who have been 
concerned in committee work. 
4. A trip to a legislative meeting. 
5. An account of a town meeting. 
V. The unit in action. (The lists of activi- 
ties and rules which follow were all formulated 
by committees. ) 
A. Part of a suggested list of activities of 
the student committee. 
1. Joint meetings of the student commit 
tee members and patrol members to dis- 


cuss school traffic problems. 
2. The care of the school library and bul- 
letin boards in corridors. 
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3. Arranging special exhibits in the en- 
trance, and putting up window decora- 
tions for holidays. 

4. Assisting the janitors in care of the 
school garden and grounds. 

5. Assigning play areas on the playground 
for different groups. 

6. The care of the lunch room at recess. 
7. Distributing milk to the kindergarten. 
8. Organizing helpers to go on errands 
and to distribute mail for the office. 

9. Distributing weekly supplies to teach- 
ers. 

10. Arranging and conducting assemblies. 
11. Organizing a committee to care for 
visual-aids machines and school radio. 

12. Formulating rules about the use of 
workshop, library, playroom, and _play- 
ground, 

13. Helping to plan and conduct trips for 
younger pupils. 

14. Handling the school fund. 

15. Helping to conduct money-making 
affairs—plays, movies, and shows. 

16. Helping to prepare the school maga 
zine. 

17. Distributing P.T.A. literature and 
notices. 


18. Collecting contributions for Junior 


Red Cross and similar organizations. 
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Transplanting seedlings engages the at- 
tention of this group of boys. Flowers 
make good models for two young artists. 


B. Part of a suggested list of activities for 
the individual classrooms. 


1. Conduct the morning opening exercises. 
2. Committees to help the teacher with: 
care of books, housekeeping duties, clean- 
ing blackboards, care of materials, care of 
bulletin boards, care of plants and flowers, 
correcting papers, helping pupils who have 
been absent, taking homework to ill pu- 
pils, acting as hosts and hostesses when vis 
itors call, writing letters of thanks, and 
arranging exhibits. 

3. Send representatives to the school stu 
dent committee. 

4. Conduct class meetings to act on sug 
gestions of the student committee. 

§. Take attendance and fill in forms for 
the office. 

6. Make sets of classroom regulations. 

7. Organize committees for work on 
units. 

8. Make reports on special topics. 

9. Help to organize and conduct trips to 
museums, and so on. 

10. Plan assemblies and classroom dra- 
matics. 

11. Care of room library and of reading 
reports. 

12. Care of visual aids. 

13. Writing class news for papers. 


Excursions form a means 
of acquiring information. 
A dramatic production re- 
quires co-operative effort. 






“eee, 


Part of a list of habits of citizenship. 


A good school citizen: 
1. Does not run in the building. 
2. Keeps his desk in good order. 
3. Talks quietly, puts work away quietly. 
4. Does not interrupt. 
§. Is orderly and quiet when teacher leaves 
the room. 
6. Does not allow copying. 
Has respect for authority. 
8. Responds instantly to signals and or- 
ders. 
9. Performs errands satisfactorily. 
10. Enjoys a joke. 
11. Chooses good associates. 
12. Takes pride in school. 
13. Assumes responsibility. 
14. Is neat in appearance. 
15. Is always on time. 


D. Rules for use of project room (a work- 
shop for general use by pupils). 


In the use of our project room, a good 


citizen: 


1. Does not spill paint, or if he does acci- 
dentally, he cleans it up at once. 

2. Does not saw on the chairs. 

3. Cleans up after himself. 

4. Spreads cheap paper or newspaper on 
benches and floor when painting. 

5. Returns tools and materials to proper 
places. 

6. Works quietly. 

7. Returns project-room key promptly to 
the office. 

8. Reports at once to his teacher anything 


needing attention. 


(Continue d on pag 71) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test in Arithmetic 


Alma Zwicker 


Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


1. Group the following articles according to 
whether they are sold in grocery stores by the 
pint or quart, dozen, or pound, 


oranges berries butter lemons 
tomatoes milk cream apples 
sugar meat fish potatoes 
ice cream flour eggs rolls 


Il. Fill in the following blanks with the correct 
measure, 
1. Daddy buys gasoline for his car by the 


2. Daddy buys coal for the furnace by the 


3. When Mother buys material for Sally’s 
play dress at the dry goods store, she buys it 
by the . 

4. A farmer sells potatoes by the at 
the market. 

§. A grocer usually sells potatoes by the 


6. When you buy twelve oranges at the 
grocery you are buying a 


Hl. Fill in the following blanks with the cor- 
rect number, 


1. There are months in a year. 


2. months have thirty-one days. 

3. There are quarts or pints 
in a gallon, 

4. ounces equal one half pound 
avoirdupois. 

§. A quart of milk equals cups. 


6. The ruler on my desk measures a foot, 
which is inches. 
7. A yardstick measures inches. 
8. A dime has the same value as 


pennies, 


IV. After each of the following problems write 
the method you would use in solving it. 

1. Miss Nelson bought 7 science readers for 
our group at 85 cents each. How much did 
she pay for them? 

2. The 35 children in Nancy’s grade have 
decided to make a trip to a paper mill, paying 
their fares out of money they have earned sell- 
How 
much money should she allow for each child if 
the total fare is $5.25? 

3. Mother bought a new dress for Mary for 
$1.69. The sales tax was 5 cents, 
did she pay? 

4. Mother bought a number of articles at 
the grocery. The total cost was $3.86. She 
gave the clerk a five-dollar bill. How much 
change did she receive? 


ing cookies. Nancy is the treasurer. 


How much 
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§. Daddy buys 6 gallons of gasoline for 93 
cents, and he pays 60 cents to have his wind- 
shield wiper repaired. What is his total bill? 

6. When we change a larger unit of measure 
to a smaller unit, as in changing feet to inches, 
what arithmetical process is used? 

7. Billy wanted to get two quarts of milk at 
the grocery. The grocer had sold all the 
quarts. “But I'll give you pints, Billy,” he 
said. How many pints did Billy get? 

8. When we change a smaller unit of meas- 
ure to a larger unit, as in changing ounces to 
pounds, what arithmetical process is used? 

9. Jane read that the soldiers in a certain 
army camp ate two tons of butter a week. 
“My, that’s a lot of butter!” she exclaimed. Do 
you know how many pounds that is? 














10. Jack’s mother buys ice cream for Jack's 
birthday party. She expects to have twelve 
guests including Jack. 
she buy if she serves a quart to six people? 

11. We decided to send a plant costing $1.05 
Thirty-five 
children gave money toward our fund. What 
was the average amount that each child con- 
tributed? 


How many quarts will 


to our principal on her birthday. 


(For key, see page 63 


A Test on the United States Flag 


Lillian Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


After a study of the history of the American 
flag, place it before the class and ask the pupils 
lo observe it closely for one or two minutes. 
Then put it away, and give each pupil the fol- 
lowing set of questions to answer. 

1. How many red stripes are there in the 
United States flag? 

2. How many white stripes are there? 

3. How many long red stripes are there? 

4. How many short red stripes are there? 

§. Is the stripe at the top red or white? 

6. What is the color of the stripe across the 
bottom ? 

7. How many stripes are there altogether? 

8. Why do we have this number of stripes? 

9. How many stars were there in our first 
flag? 

10. Select from this list the original colonies, 
represented on our first flag: Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North South Carolina, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Georgia, Florida. 

11. What is the number of stars in our flag 
today? 

12. Each star has how many points? 

13. What is the name given to the blue part 
of the flag? 

14. Give the reason for the number of stars 


in our flag today. 


Carolina, 


15. Between what hours should the flag be 
displayed? 

16. When the flag is hoisted or lowered or 
is passing in parade, what should we do? 

17. How should the flag be hoisted? 

18. When did Congress adopt the Stars and 
Stripes? 

19. In what year did Congress pass a law 
providing that a star be added to the flag each 
time a state was admitted to the Union, and 
that the flag should have thirteen horizontl 
stripes? 

20. In what month and on what day of the 
month is each new star added? 

21. During what war did our flag have fi- 
teen stars and fifteen stripes? 

22. What naval hero first hoisted the flag 
at sea? 

23. At what British port were the Stars and 
Stripes first shown? 

24. The navy of what foreign country fits 
saluted our present flag? 

25. What is our national anthem? 

26. By whom was it written? 

27. What does the red in the United State 
flag symbolize? 

28. What does the blue in the flag stand for! 

29. What is the meaning of the white in ou 
flag? 

30. What day has been set aside for the ob- 
servance of Flag Day? (For key, see page & 
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A Test on United States Geography 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


|. Choose the word or group of words in the 
parenthesis which makes the statement true. 

1. The upland in western Massachusetts is 
known as the (Berkshire Hills, Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Ozark Plateau, Black Hills). 

2. The United States is in the (North Tem- 
perate, North Frigid, Torrid) Zone. 

3. The White located in 
(New York, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New Jersey). 

4, The Rio Grande River forms the south- 
ern boundary of (Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Texas, Missouri). 

§. The famous bluegrass country of the 


Mountains are 


United States is located in (Tennessee, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Georgia). 

6. Two products for which the Rocky 
Mountain region is noted are (petroleum, sul- 
phur, gold, salt, silver, corn). 

7. Two important rivers of the United States 
are the (St. Lawrence, Garonne, Mississippi, 
Nile). 

8. Most of the United States is in the path 
of the (northeast trades, prevailing westerlies, 
horse latitudes, doldrums). 

9. The state which leads in the total value 
of all dairy products is (Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
California). 

10. Niagara Falls is an important manufac- 
turing center because it (has immense water 
power, is in the center of an iron-ore district, 
has a large tourist trade). 

11. The principal place for the oyster in- 
dustry in the United States is in (Long Island 
Sound, San Francisco Bay, Chesapeake Bay, 
the Gulf of Mexico). 

12. Peanuts are grown extensively in (New 
Jersey, California, Virginia). 


ll. Write after the number of the city in the 
first list the letter of the product or industry in 
the second list for which it is noted. 


1. Fall River, Mass. a. paper mills 

2. Lawrence, Mass. _b. cotton exportation 
3. Detroit, Mich. c. rubber industry 

4. Akron, Ohio d. camera film 

§. Holyoke, Mass. e. tobacco market 

6. Boston, Mass. f. cotton industry 

7. Rochester, N.Y. — g. electrical machinery 
8. Schenectady, N.Y. h. automobiles 

9. Louisville, Ky. i. wheat-milling center 
10. Leadville, Colo. j. smelting ore 

ll. Galveston, Tex. —_k. ~woolen industry 

12. Minneapolis, Minn. 1. leather markets 


Ill. Write after the number of the city in the 
first list the letter of the state in which it is 
located. 


1. Gloucester a. Illinois 

2. Philadelphia b. Oregon 

3. Racine c. Wisconsin 

4. Dallas d. Massachusetts 
§. San Diego ec. Pennsylvania 
6. Portland f. Vermont 

7. Peoria g. Texas 

8. Barre h. California 
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IV. Write T after the statement if it is true; 
write F if it is false. 

1. Southern United States reaches into the 
Torrid Zone. 

2. Corn is the leading crop of Kentucky. 

3. “Old Faithful” is a geyser in Yellowstone 
National Park. 

4. The Santa Barbara Islands are off the 
coast of California. 

§. Manufacturing is the most important in- 
dustry of the northeastern states. 

6. Sugar beets are raised in large quantities 
in Colorado. 

7. The Green Mountains are in Maine. 

8. Death Valley is in Arkansas. 

9. Mammoth Cave is in Kentucky. 


10. West Point Military Academy is in 
Maryland. 

11. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is 
in Arizona, 

12. New York is the principal financial cen- 
ter of the United States because of its fine 
climate. 


V. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which will make the sentence true. 
1. Yellowstone National Park lies mostly in 


2. The largest city in the state of Cali- 
fornia is ‘ 

3. The largest of the New England cities 
_ eee 

4. The capital of the state of New York is 


§. The New York Barge Canal connects 


Lake with the River. 
6. The Great Lake that is entirely within the 
United States is . (For key, see page 63) 


A Test on Astronomy 


Katharine Thomas 


Junior High School Supervisor, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


1. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 


1. satellite 8. comets 

2. orbit 9, astronomers 

3. planets 10. constellation 

4. Venus 11. North Star 

§. Saturn 12. Orion 

6. Jupiter 13. leap years 

7. meteors 14. Tropic of Capricorn 


a. heavenly bodies revolving around the sun 

b. a constellation of stars 

c. shooting stars 

d. group of stars in a pattern 

e. the parallel of 23'%° South Latitude 

f. the heavenly body toward which the 
North Pole points 

g. the path which the earth follows in re- 
volving around the sun 

h. the planet which is nearest the size of the 
earth 

i. the largest of the planets 

j. bright bodies appearing in the sky from 
time to time 

k. the planet surrounded by rings 

I. people who study stars, planets, and other 
heavenly bodies 

m. years with numbers exactly divisible by 
four 

n. a smaller body circling a larger one 


Ul. Fill each blank with the word or words 
which will make the statement true. 

1. Our earth is one of nine large bodies 
called 

2. The earth gets its heat from the 

3}. The satellite of the earth is the 

4. The 
system. 

5. The diameter of the sun is more than 

times that of the earth’s diameter. 
6. The smallest of the planets is : 


is the center of our solar 


7. The earth is among the planets 
in distance from the sun. 

8. The shining cloud of stars that make. a 
bright arc across the sky is the ; 

9. The line where the earth and sky seem to 
mect is the : 

10. At the time of the spring and fall equi- 
noxes the length of days and nights are , 

11. On June 21 the direct rays of the sun 
reach north of the equator. 


III. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which correctly completes the state- 
ment, 

1. Another name by which the constella- 
tion, Big Dipper, is known is (Orion, Cassi- 
opeia, the Great Bear). 

2. Because of the earth’s rotation, each star 
in the northern heavens seems to move in a 
circle around (the North Star, the Big Dipper, 
Orion). 

3. The telescope was invented by (Newton, 
Ptolemy, Galileo). 

4. The Date Line is the 
(prime, one hundred eightieth, one hundredth) 
meridian. 

§. The earth revolves around the sun once in 
a (day, month, year). 

6. The moon revolves around the earth about 
once in (a day, 28 days, 365 days). 

7. A constellation Southern 
Hemisphere is (the Little Dipper, Cassiopeia, 
the Southern Cross). 

8. Distances from the earth to far-off stars 
are measured in (miles, light years, months). 

9. The zone bounded by the two tropics is 
the (North Frigid, South Temperate, Torrid) 
Zone. 

10. The prime meridian passes through 
(Greenwich, England; Chicago, Illinois; Cal- 
cutta, India). 


International 


seen in the 


(For key, see page 63) 
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ny oe age not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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“Signing the Declaration of Independence” . . John Trumbull 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


This is a very appropriate picture for study 
now when we are becoming increasingly aware 
of the principles upon which our nation was 
built. The fact that the picture was painted 
by aman who had fought to help bring inde- 
pendence to the colonies makes it very real. 

From the standpoint of composition there is 
much to be studied and appreciated. As a fine 
example of group portrait painting, it will in- 
terest the child who wants to paint people. 


Wagner's and Verdi's selections from well- 
known operas are suggested for correlative ma- 
terial because the music, as well as the words, 
has the serious and noble feeling that we as- 
sociate with “Signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

The anthem “America” from the symphony 
by the same name is not so well known, but the 
words are very similar in thought to those pre- 
sented by the Committee on July 4, 1776. 





B HAVE you ever heard the story of 

how the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written and why we cherish 
it? Here is a picture that tells dra- 
matically of the event that took place 
on July 4, 1776, in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

After almost a month of debate as 
to whether “‘these United Colonies are, 
and of Right ought to be FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT STATES,” the assembly 
of representatives from all the colonies 
decided to adopt the declaration which 
Thomas Jefferson and his committee 
had written. This decision marked the 
beginning of our United States of 
America. The artist, John Trumbull, 
felt that the likenesses of the great 
men who had dared to do so much 
should be preserved, and he planned 
to make a large painting of the event. 

He wanted the committee of five 
to hold the most prominent place. So 
we see John Adams, Roger Sherman, 
Robert Livingston, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Benjamin Franklin standing before 
the President of the Assembly to pre- 
sent their newly written Declaration 
of Independence. Though we see the 
other members of Congress as a group, 
still each is a separate personality, lis- 
tening intently as he decides whether 
to sign or not. 

The flags and trophies upon the wall 
help to tie the composition together. 
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Very cleverly the artist has balanced 
the warm colors of his picture with the 
The 
whole picture shows careful planning 
and a deep respect for the occasion 
which it commemorates. 


cool greens, grays, and blacks. 


The original painting hangs in the 
School of Fine Arts, Yale University, 
and its enlargement is one of four that 
Trumbull did for the Rotunda of the 
United States Capitol. 


Questions 


Why have all these men gathered in 
this assembly? Where have they come 
from, and what is their business? Why 
has the artist made the figures in the 
right foreground of the picture the 
largest? Who are these men and what 
is the paper they are presenting? 

Do you know how the colonists re- 
ceived the news of the signing of the 
Had 
any other peoples ever said that all men 
are created equal? That men had the 
right to be free and independent? 

How do historical paintings differ 
from other types of paintings? How 
many of these men can you recognize? 

Do you feel balance, unity, and 
rhythm in the composition? What is 
the important line direction? How 
does this help to emphasize the mood? 


Declaration of Independence? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGS 


Bates-Ward: “America the Beautiful” (Victor 
20745). 

Bloch: Anthem “America,” 
phony America (Birchard). 

Eichberg: “To Thee, O Country!” in Twice 
55 Community Songs, The Green Book 
(Birchard). 

Key-Arnold: “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
(Victor 20635). 

Verdi: “Anvil Chorus,” from I] Trovatore 
(Victor 20127). Also in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs (Hall & McCreary). 

Wagner: “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from Tannhduser 
(Victor 20127). 

Warren: “God of Our Fathers” in Twice 55 
Community Songs, The Green Book (Bir- 
chard). 


from the sym- 


LITERATURE 


Wheeler, Opal; and De Long, Helen, comps.: 
The Singing Choir (Birchard). “Our Duty 
to Our Country,” by Daniel Webster; “Who 
Loves His Country,” by Nancy B. Turner; 
and “In Praise of Famous Men,” from Ec- 
clesiasticus in the Apocrypha. 


PicTURES 


Collins, Alan C., comp.: Story of America in 
Pictures (Doubleday Doran). 


The Artist 


B@ THE life of John Trumbull was filled with 

patriotic endeavor and achievements. Born 
in Lebanon, Connecticut, on June 6, 1756, he 
came of a long line of able Americans. His 
mother was the great granddaughter of John 
Robinson, who led the Pilgrim fathers out of 
England. His father was Jonathan Trumbull, 
colonial governor of Connecticut. The boy 
was reared in a home permeated with patriotic 
feeling. While a student at Harvard, his ar- 
tistic tastes were awakened by Copley. After 
graduating, he served with distinction as aide- 
de-camp to General Washington. 

His great desire to pursue his art studies 
caused him to resign from the army and to set 
sail for London, where, with letters of intro- 
duction from Benjamin Franklin, he was wel- 
comed to Benjamin West’s home and studio. 
While in London he was imprisoned upon sus- 
picion of being a spy, following the news of 
Major John André’s execution. From this un- 
fortunate situation he was rescued by West’s 
intervention, and he returned to the United 
States for a couple of years. 

His urge to paint sent him back to London, 
however, in 1784. Here he started his first 
great painting, “The Battle of Bunker Hill,” 
which is considered his masterpiece. Later 
when he was in Paris visiting Thomas Jefferson, 
he discussed his plan fora (Continued on page 65) 
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A Gitt with a Patriotic Moti 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 


B WITH Flag Day coming soon, and the nu- 

merous calls for patriotic decorations at the 
present time, you will find this method of draw- 
ing a star most helpful. Remember it, too, for 
Christmas and February decorations. 

Follow the steps in the accompanying diagrams. 
When cutting out the star, keep the pin in place 
or the pieces of the star will fall apart. For con 
venience in use, trace this pattern on lightweight 
cardboard or on heavy paper. You may cut small 
stars, large stars, and middle-sized stars by simply 
varying the width of the paper strip used. Your 
completed star will be about one and five ecighths 
times the width of the paper strip. 

Craft articles in glass are lovely and are popular 
now. You will enjoy decorating glass book ends 
with stars to be used as a Father’s Day gift or a birthday gift for a child. 
They would also be suitable to use on a reading table on your summer 
porch. Secure two glass jars. Pint mayonnaise jars are a good size. 
Pour enamel paint inside the jar. Turn the jar around and around to 
coat the entire inner surface, and then pour out the excess paint. By 
painting the inside instead of the outside of the jar, the texture of the 
glass is retained. Allow the paint to dry well. Fill the jars with dry, 
clean sand, fasten the lids in place, and invert the two jars. 

The jars in the illustration were painted with bright blue enamel and 
decorated with gold stars. Three stars, graduated in size, were used 
on each jar. Since the cream color of the metal lids harmonized with 
the gold of the stars, they were not painted. If desired, the lids may 
be painted to contrast with the color used on the glass. 
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Cut a strip of paper 1” x 7”. Tie it 
in a flat knot, and crease the folds 
and points sharply. 


_ 





Cut off the ends of the paper and 
stick a pin through the pentagon. 





oS 


Using a ruler, draw a line from the 
first corner to the third, as shown 
in the sketch above. 





ey 





To complete the star, draw lines 
from point to point. 
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® ALL children like picnics. They will want 

to draw the picnic scenes shown on this 
page, and also many original scenes from their 
own experiences, The two compositions shown 
are easy to draw, and will suggest others. 

The picnic scene above is among the trees 
in the woods. The wavy lines in the tree 
trunks represent bark. The dark foliage in the 
bush in the lower right corner of this picture 
helps to balance the dark foliage of the trees at 
the top of the picture. The dark hair of four 
persons and the trousers and sweater on two in 
the foreground are needed to give richness to 
the picture, for a picture must not be all light 
in tone. The birds are waiting for their food. 

The lower picture shows a picnic on a farm 
with the table under the trees. You will like 
to draw distant hills, orchards, rows of plants 
coming up, or perhaps a field of corn. You 
may want to draw a few cows in the distance. 
Some of the people in this picture have been 
given plaid sweaters to add interest, 


Dh Bs 


eB BE 





A number of you will draw several picnic 
Some will draw 
picnics by the lake. The people will have their 
tablecloths spread out on the rocks. 

Others will draw a desert picnic in Arizona 
with tall cacti silhouetted against the sky. You 
may want to draw a tourist camp. 
Front-view seated child. 

Draw the head with the ears projecting. 

Draw the eyes, nose, and hair line. Draw a 
cooky near the child’s mouth. Draw his shoul- 
ders, waist, and belt line. 


parties in the same picture. 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 





Drawing Picnic Scenes 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


a 





Draw the hand on the cooky and the am 
reaching down to the elbow. 

Draw the left arm and hand. 

Follow the lines shown in the drawing when 
drawing the child below the waist. Make th 
lines slant outward and draw them rather short 
These are the important lines to get correct, for 
they make the boy look as if he is sitting down. 
Draw the line along the ground. 

Draw the leg and foot. 

Try to draw the boy with his back turned, 


as in the sketch. (Continued on page 66 
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cloth Bag tor a Bathing Suit 


MABEL BETSY HILL 





® CUT a picce of oilcloth 20” x 14”. Fold through the center crosswise, 
and on the wrong side draw a penciled line to mark the bottom of the 
bag. Along each 14” side, draw scallops, using a spool, a coin, or a thim- 
ble, according to the size you prefer the scallops. Next cut the scal- 
lops, taking great care that the scallops on one side are exactly even with 
those on the other side. If the scallops do not come out exactly even at 
the ends, cut the bag a trifle narrower. The top should have a perfect scal- 
lop at each end. Draw and cut the sides, taking the same care. 

Next, thread a strong worsted needle with wool of a contrasting color, 


and make long running stitches about 4” from the top of the scallop so 


that one stitch comes directly under cach scallop or between each pair of 
scallops. Make the stitches on each side of the top separately. Fasten the 
wool securely. Fold the oilcloth along the penciled line with the wrong side 
inside. Hold the two sides of one end of the bag together so that the scal- 
lops meet evenly, and sew up each end with thread, making one stitch 
under each scallop, or between each pair of scallops. Cover these stitches 
with the same kind of wool used for running stitches across the top. 

For handles, cut two pieces of oilcloth 14” x 11”. Fold through the 
center lengthwise with the wrong side inside. Sew the open edges together 
with long stitches of the wool, and then in the same way sew on the folded 
edge, making the stitches even. Sew the handles to the top of the bag at 
about 4” from each end, putting one on each side of the bag. Use strong 
thread and sew with small stitches, being careful to keep the stitches 
under the long wool stitches that decorate the bag. 
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A Plant Circus 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


STELLA M. PERKINS 


@ IT IS fun to make a plant circus. There is also a very practical and an 

instructive side to this activity, for it may be used to teach children 
indoor gardening. First collect small china animals with open backs. Cir- 
cus subjects in many colors are available—charming elephants, amusing gi- 
raffes, mischievous monkeys, and performing ponies and dogs. Eventually a 
red and gold band wagon may be added. Most of these animals may be found 
in five-and-ten-cent stores. Here also you will find the many small plants 
that are suitable to be planted in these containers, 

Select a plant that does not grow much taller than three inches, and pref- 
erably a slow-growing one. These qualities are found in the sedum varieties 
and the smaller cacti. Tiny ferns and sansevieria 
may be used also, while scilla bulbs, dwarf. iris, 
crocuses, and snowdrops could be used for fall 
planting. Most of these plants prefer a sandy soil 
and a bottom layer of small pebbles for drainage. 
A sunny spot in the room is most desirable for the 
plants. 

The floor of the circus may be oval or circular. 
We made a circular floor of plywood about three 
feet in diameter, and fastened a strong pole about 
twenty-one inches high in the exact center. Six 
smaller poles about fourteen inches high were 
erected near the rim. These were painted a bright 
circus blue. The tent top was very realistic. It 
was made of unbleached muslin trimmed with bright 
red tape. An oiled-silk top is very modern and 
attractive, since it is translucent and will ad- 
mit sunshine, 

Adjust the tent top, sprinkle the floor with 
sawdust, and place the animals, now nicely planted, 
in a parade around the outside ring. A_ trapeze 
may be added for some performing monkeys, and 
you may have a paper hoop placed in readiness 
for a china dog to leap through. 
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WE THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN ORDER TO FORM A MORE PERFECT 
UNION, ESTABLISH JUSTICE, INSURE 
DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY, PROVIDE FOR 
THE COMMON DEFENCE, PROMOTE THE 
GENERAL WELFARE, AND SECURE THE 
BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY TO OURSELVES 
AND OUR POSTERITY, DO ORDAIN 
AND ESTABLISH THIS CONSTITUTION 
FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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These three pieces 
of equipment were 
made of the wood 
from an old pack- 
ing case. The chil- 
dren were careful 
to turn out good 
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Fred is nailing together the two pieces of the knife rack. 
He has placed glue along the piece of wood which is 
clamped in the vise. The finished product will be strong. 


@ IN MANY homes small kitchen tools, such as knives and can open - 

ers, have a tendency to become mislaid. Keys will become lost or 
misplaced and will not turn up until months have passed and perhaps a 
new key has been made. It is not difficult to construct from scrap mate- 
rial a neat rack to hold these items. 

How many times have we noticed the oilcloth on kitchen tables full 
of slits caused from using the table as a cutting board with nothing 
placed over the oilcloth to protect it from the blade of the knife? 

Yes, we agree that the breadboard is no longer used to cut bread be- 
cause bread comes already sliced. However, there are other uses for that 
board, such as cutting meat and slicing vegetables. For that reason let 
us give it anew name. Let us call it a cutting board. 

The cutting board should be of a size that is determined by the mate- 
rial available, the use to which it is to be put, and the place where it is 
to be stored when it is not in use. 

The surfaces should be very smooth. If the material selected is al- 
ready comparatively smooth, a thorough sanding is all that is required. 
However, if the board is rough, it will be necessary to use a plane to 
smooth the surface. After this operation the surface can be sanded. 

When all edges have been carefully squared and the surfaces planed 
smooth, the corners may be rounded. The board shown in the illustra- 
tion was marked for its round corners by placing a half dollar on each 
corner of the board in turn and marking with a pencil. 
was then used to cut off the corners. Finally with sandpaper wrapped 
around a small block of wood, the corners were smoothed. 

In the center of the narrow end of the board about one inch from 


the edge, bore a hole with a 4” bit, by which to hang the board. 


A coping saw 
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Bond Photo 








Jimmy uses sandpaper placed around a block of wood 
to ensure a level, as well as a smooth, surface. Notice 
that he rubs in the direction of the grain. Bond Photo 


Useful Kitchen Equipment 


FOR ALL GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


ond Photo 


Notice how Edward 
planes the edges of 
the cutting board. He 
distributes the pres- 
sure of his hand 
evenly on both the 
front and back of 
the plane, but as he 
nears the end of the 
stroke, he will shift 
his pressure to the 
rear of the plane in 
order that the cut 
surface will be level. 











No finish on the cutting board is advised unless a bright enamel is used 
on the edge of the board only. This type of decoration adds to the 
appearance of the finished product, and avoids the danger of chipped 
paint in the food. 

The key rack may be made from waste materials, such as the sides of 
orange crates, the more sturdy sides of packing boxes, or of 4” pine 
from the school shop. As in the case of the cutting board, the size is 
determined by the requirements. Two pieces of board not to exceed 
three inches in width are needed. They are fastened together with nails 


and glue by placing the long edge of one picce on (Continued on page 69) 
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The Clock 


Not too toast with regular rhyth V4) WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 
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Folks say our old kitch-en clock Al-ways goes, “Tick -tock, tick-tock,” With the same un- 


chang-ing speed. But this is not true, in-deed.“Tick - a - tock, tick-a-tock,” it of-ten sings, “Tick -a- 


tock, tick -a-tock,” as if on wings. Then we must has-ten off to bed When we would rath - er 


poco rit. e dim. 





play in - stead. But when va - ca - tion days are near, Its tick and tock you scarce -ly _ hear. “Tick - 


tock,” it chants in tones so_ slow, “Tick - tock, tick - tock.” How does the old clock know? 
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B THIS performance is a pantomime, and is 
most effective when presented at a lawn 
festival or a Closing Day program. The whole 
school may take part, one class doing flag drills, 
another calisthenics, and so on. The smaller 
children may give the circus performance. 

FIRST TRUMPETER (entering and announc- 
ing) —His Majesty, the King! 

SECOND TRUMPETER (entering and announc- 
ing) —Her Majesty, the Queen! 

(Trumpeters sound their trumpets. The roy- 
al procession enters. It marches slowly, as the 
band or phonograph plays a minuet. The King 
enters first, with two trainbearers and four at- 
tendants. He is followed by two flower girls, 
spreading flowers in the path of the Queen. 
The Queen has two trainbearers and four at- 
tendants.) 

(The King proceeds to his throne, where he 
waits for the Queen. He takes the Queen’s 
hand, and assists her to her throne. The King 
and Queen are both seated as the trainbearers, 
flower girls, and attendants bow and take their 
places beside the royal dais.) 

RINGMASTER (entering, bowing, and speak- 
ing in a loud voice)—Your Majesties, the cir- 
cus parade! 

(Enter the circus performers: clowns, cow- 
boys, Indians, tightrope walkers, horses, ele- 
phants, bears, and seals. They march around 
the ring once, and exit.) 

RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 
clowns! 

(Enter the clowns. They turn cartwheels 
and somersaults around the ring, and exit.) 

RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 
cowboys and Indians! 

(Enter the cowboys and Indians. The first 
Indian sits in the center of the ring and beats 
4tom-tom. The other, Indians and the cow- 
boys do an Indian dance. They go around the 
ting three times, and exit, Indians giving war 
whoops, cowboys swinging hats.) 

RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 
tightrope walkers! 

(Enter the tightrope walkers. They open 
their parasols and give their performance on 
the tightrope, and then exit.) 

RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 
horses! 

(The Ringmaster snaps his whip, and the 
horses enter, galloping. They gallop around the 
ting twice. The Ringmaster snaps his whip 
again, and the horses change to a high step 
around the ring. When he snaps his whip 
again, they change to a gallop, and exit.) 

RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 
elephants! 
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(The Ringmaster snaps his whip, and the 


elephants enter. 


They walk around the ring 


twice, swinging their trunks, and exit.) 
RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 


bears! 


(The Ringmaster snaps his whip, and the 
bears enter. They walk around the ring slowly 
on all fours. Then, as the Ringmaster snaps his 
whip, they stand up and walk on their hind 
feet. At the third snap of the whip, they go 
down on all fours again, and exit slowly.) 

RINGMASTER—Ladies and gentlemen, the 
performing seals! 

(The Ringmaster snaps his whip, and the 
seals enter. They crawl around the ring, and 
as the Ringmaster snaps his whip, they roll over 
and bark. At the third snap of the whip, the) 
clap loudly and exit.) 

(The Ringmaster sweeps off his hat, bows to 
King, Queen, and audience, and exits.) 

(The King assists the Queen from the dais, 
and the royal party exits, the Queen taking the 
King’s arm. They are followed by the train- 
bearers, attendants, and flower girls.) 














CHARACTERS 

FIRST TRUMPETER CLOWNS 
SECOND TRUMPETER COWBOYS 
KING INDIANS 
QUEEN TIGHTROPE 
FOUR TRAINBEARERS WALKERS 
EIGHT ATTENDANTS (four HORSES 

boys and four girls) ELEPHANTS 
TWO FLOWER GIRLS BEARS 
RINGMASTER SEALS 


CosTUMES 


The trumpeters wear white capes, white 
knee-length breeches, and long white 
stockings, and carry trumpets, which may 
be real trumpets or toy ones. 

The King wears a long red sateen cape, 
with a train, and a standing collar of 
white cotton. His crown, and also the 
Queen’s, are cardboard covered with gold 
crepe paper. The Queen wears a long 
white dress made of tarlatan and a cape of 
light blue sateen. 

The boy attendants and the trainbearers 
wear white suits with big white bow ties. 
The girl attendants and flower girls wear 
white crepe-paper dresses made with many 
ruffles, and have wreaths of flowers on 
their heads. The flower girls carry daisies. 

The Ringmaster wears high boots, a 
coat with tails, and a high hat, and car- 
ries a whip. He has a long mustache. 

The clown, cowboy, and Indian suits 
can usually be borrowed, if the children 
do not have them. 

The costumes of the horses, elephants, 
bears, and seals may be simply large crepe- 
paper ruffs in different colors. If desired, 
have white suits for the horses, gray for 
the elephants, brown for the seals, and old 
fur coats for the bears. 

You may be able to borrow the cos- 
tumes for the tightrope walkers from a 
dancing school, or they can be made of 
pink or blue tarlatan. Parasols may be 
purchased at the five-and-ten-cent store. 


SETTING 


If the performance is presented as an 
outdoor program, use the front steps of 
the school for the royal dais. If it is to 
be a stage performance, a small platform 
for the two thrones, and small chairs at 
each side for the attendants, should be 
placed at the back of the stage. The 


thrones may be two old chairs, built up at 
the back with pieces of wood, and covered 
with any dark material. 

The circus ring should occupy the cen- 
ter of the stage. If on the lawn, paint 
a large circle with whitewash, with a 
straight line bisecting the circle, to be 
used by the tightrope walkers. If on the 
stage, use a heavy chalk line and circle. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The circus clowns may be given a larger 
part in the performance than suggested in 
the pantomime. For instance, having a 
clown with the tightrope walkers trying 
to do tricks on the tightrope and falling 
over adds a little comedy. If your clowns 
cannot do cartwheels, they can turn 
somersaults, . 

For the royal procession, use a phono- 
graph record of a minuet. The children 
can easily learn a slow processional step. 
The dance of the cowboys and Indians is 
a little more difficult. The beat of the 
tom-tom for this dance is four-four time 
with the accent on the first beat. The 
body should be bent forward. Start with 
the right foot on the first beat of the tom- 
tom, and hold the position while the tom- 
tom makes three beats. Change to the 
left foot on the next loud beat of the tom- 
tom, and hold the position for three beats. 
Continue in this way. 

The tightrope walkers may slide their 
feet along the line, to balance themselves 
as if they were actually on a tightrope. 
Have each one run across the rope once. 
Then, on the return trip, balance in the 
middle, and go down on one knee. The 
next time across the rope, they may 
balance in the middle, go down on one 
knee, and kick as they come up. 

The horses should gallop to a drum 
beat. The high-stepping is of course a 
slower rhythm. Lift the knee as high as 
possible, pointing the toe downward. 

The elephants have a slow, lumbering 
walk, and slowly swing the arms for the 
trunk, 

The bears need little or no explanation. 
Just be sure that they keep their knees 
stiff, and their hands flat on the ground 
as they walk slowly around the ring. 

To be seals, the children lie flat on the 
ground, using their hands to pull them- 
selves along, and dragging their feet. 
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For June 


A GREETING 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


(For a tiny girl, who throws a kiss to the 


audience at the close of her speech.) 


Don’t think, dear friends, I am too small 
To speak a piece like this. 

I’m big enough to welcome you 
And throw you all a kiss. 


OUR FLAG 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Our flag is red 

And white and blue. 
It stands for freedom, 
Justice, too. 


Its stars are numbered 
Forty-eight, 

One for every 

Single state. 


Its stripes thirteen, 

Of red and white, 
Stand for the colonies, 
Strong in right. 


Our flag’s the flag 
Of the U.S.A., 
So let’s respect it 
In every way. 


SKIPPING 


MARIAN L. KENNEDY 


(A little girl skips across the platform, stop- 


ping in the center to recite.) 
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Hoppity-skip right down the street, 
I go skipping on my feet. 


First one foot and then the other, 
As I go to the store for Mother. 


Hoppity-skip clear to the store, 
And skippity-hop right through the door. 


Now I must get my errands done, 
And not forget a single one. 


I'll buy one thing and then another 
And carry them carefully home to Mother. 


Then I can run out through the door 
And skippity-hoppity-skip once more. 


rod me leamalied 


THE FLAG SPEAKS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


I love you, dear children, as you love me, 
And this is the way I should like you to be: 


As brave and full of courage 

As my red stripes gleaming bright; 

As clean in body, heart, and mind, 

As my other stripes so white; 

And as true as the true-blue background 
Where my stars send out their light. 


VACATION 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


School’s out! School’s out! 
Skip and hop and run and shout! 


No more listening for the bell; 
No more words to learn to spell! 


No more drawing, no more sums— 
At least, until September comes! 


I LOVE AMERICA 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I love America: 
Her lakes and rolling seas, 
Her wooded mountainsides, 
Her giant redwood trees! 


I love America: 

Her fields of yellow grains, 
Her villages and farms 

That stretch across the plains, 


I love America: 
Her mountains bleak and grand, 
Her highways smooth and wide 
That circle all the land. 


I love America: 
She has so much to give— 
Her churches, schools, and all 
Her homes where children live. 


I love America: 
Her factories and planes, 
Her rafts and boats and tugs, 
Her ships and streamlined trains, 


I love America: 

From East to shining West, 
For all she means to me; 

I love my country best! 





MY GRANDPA IS A FARMER 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


My grandpa is a farmer. 
He has a barn and shed. 
He has a lovely orchard, 
With cherries white and red. 


He has a flock of chickens, 
He has a Jersey cow, 

He has two working horses 
He hitches to a plow. 


My grandpa raises carrots, 
Tomatoes, peas, and beans, 

Potatoes, corn, and okra, 
Rhubarb, and turnip greens. 


He raises squash and melons, 
Persimmons, pears, and cherries, 

He raises apricots and plums, 
Some peaches and some berries. 


Each day he goes to market, 
And down on Market Street 

He sells the things he raises 
For other folks to eat! 


THE HIGHWAY TO HEALTH 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


There’s a wonderful highway to Healthland, 
A highway that’s pleasant and long. 

And the children who travel this highway 
Are vigorous, happy, and strong. 


The children who travel to Healthland 
Give thought to health habits each day. 

They exercise, rest; their postures are good; 
The health rules they try to obey. 


As one travels the highway to Healthland, 
There are signs warning people: Take Care! 

Play Out of Doors! Drink Plenty of Milk! 
Get Sunlight and Sleep and Fresh Air! 


It’s a broad, smiling highway to Healthland, 
It’s a jolly, fine journey, and so 

As you travel the highway to Healthland 
You'll enjoy all its pleasures, I know. 


A TIE OF LOVE 


DON MOON 


I climbed on Daddy’s knee and said, 
“I know of something, brightest red, 
With little spots of white and green, 
And stripes of purple in between, 
And if I could, that’s what I'd buy 
For Father’s Day for you—a tie.” 


“A tie for me? Why, don’t you know,” 
My daddy answered, face aglow, 

“T have one now that is just right— 

A tie of love, that binds me tight; 

But here’s a gift I wouldn’t miss.” 

And then he stooped and took a kiss! 
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A WELCOME 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


I’m just a timid little boy, 
But I am here to say, 

“We welcome you and we are glad 
You’ve come to Closing Day!” 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


ANNA M. PRIESTLEY 


I’m proud of this America 
In which I had my birth; 

To me it is the finest land 
Of any on this earth. 


I’m proud to know the Stars and Stripes 
Floats over great and small, 

And gives, regardless of their race, 
Security to all. 


And, for the blessed privilege 
Of being safe and free, 

I'll try my very best to make 
My country proud of me. 


WHAT SUMMER BRINGS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The summer always, 
Always, brings 
Many very 

Lovely things. 


It brings our picnics 
At the shore. 

(Each year I like them 
More and more.) 


It brings the lightning 
"Way up high 

That zips so fast 
Across the sky. 


It brings the holiday, 
Fourth of July— 
That’s when fireworks 
Boom in the sky. 


The summer always, 
Always, brings 
Many very 

Lovely things. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 


A CHORAL READING 
GEORGE MANNELLO, JR. 


(The numerals are used to designate the in- 
dividuals who recite the various verses.) 


1—This is the story of how America came tobe. 
A long, long time ago 
In a place that was far away 
There slept a hermit continent, 
Where now is the U.S.A. 
No one in the whole wide world 
Knew very much about this continent— 
North America— 
Nobody, that is, except a few Indians. 
Nobody cared much about it either. 
For this continent, men believed, 
Was in a dark and dreadful ocean, 
Surrounded by terrible monsters: 
2—Sea serpents, 
3—Raging gales, 
4—Devilfish, 
5—And man-eating whales! (Pause.) 
6—What is more, you might fall off the edge 
of the world! 


1—No one cared much about it until— 
2—China was discovered; 

3—People tasted tea; 

4—India was uncovered; 

S—And sailors took to sea. 


1—Then Columbus said to the Queen of Spain: 
7—“Give me some ships 

And give me some men. 

I'll sail to the East 

By way of the West 

Or I'll never sail again.” 
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1—The people laughed and said he was mad, 
But Columbus paid no heed. 
He was sure he was right and he promised 
vast wealth 
To the Queen. We all know the story 
Of those brave little ships. 
How they trudged through the sea, 
On and on until: 
ALL—On October 12, 1492, 
Land was sighted! 
1—The hermit continent was no more. 
It was given a name; 
Men explored its shore. 


1—People came to know about America. 
They came to know that it had: 
2—Three million square miles, 
3—Rivers running in winding aisles, 
4—Countless trees in forests thick, 
§5—The finest clay for making brick, 
6—Mines of iron, mines of coal, 
7—Mines of silver, and mines of gold, 
8—Endless farm lands, rich and black, 
1—There was nothing that it seemed to lack. 
(All sing “America the Beautiful.” ) 


1—Naturally, people wanted, 
For reasons more than one, 
To come to this new land. 
2—Some were very poor. 
3—Some did not like their king. 
4—Some wished to worship as they pleased. 
5—Some were sold like cattle. 
6—Some just liked adventure. 


7—But none was really rich. (Pause.) 


IN PARTING 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A Closing Day recitation. It may be given 
as an exercise with three speakers taking part, 


if desired.) 


I have a speech, 

A farewell speech— 

It’s meant for each of you; 
Although school ends, 

I'm glad school friends 

Will last my whole life through. 


I have a thought 

For those who taught 

Us all throughout the year— 
A thank-you thought, 

Just as I ought, 

For teachers kind and dear. 


I have a wish, 

Vacation wish, 

To give to one and all: 
May you have fun; 
When summer’s done, 
Come back to us next fall. 


1—They needed a government of their own; 
So on July 4, 1776, 
These people got together and said: 
ALL— ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
That all men are created equal, 
That they are endowed by their Creator 
With certain unalienable Rights, 
That among these are Life, Liberty 
And the pursuit of Happiness.” 
1—Which means that we don’t want any dic- 
tators here. 


1—This is the story of how our country came 
to be. 
Will the audience please rise and sing 
‘“ ae . > 
America” with me? 
(Everyone sings “ America.”) 


SUGGESTIONS 


In developing this story-poem, first listen, 
if possible, to the recording of “Ballad for 
Americans,” with Paul Robeson as soloist. 
Apply the same spirit to this choral narrative. 
Parts are indicated for eight pupils, but every- 
one in the class may participate. Two or more 
may read the lines indicated for any one per- 
former. For a rendition before an audience, 
have the group form a semicircle on the stage. 

Number 1 is the storyteller and should use a 
lingering rhythm. His reading should be slow 
and measured in contrast to the short choppy 
phrases of the other reciters. Numbers 2, 3, 4, 
and § come in in rapid succession, keeping a 
staccato rhythm. Number 6’s first line is of 
warning. Number 7 pleads as Columbus would 
before the Queen of Spain. When the riches of 


’ America are recounted, the participants should 


use a gossipy tone. If preferred, instead of 
all reciting the quotation from the Declaration 
of Independence, one pupil may read from a 
scroll in the voice of a town crier. 
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Act I 


(The children are grouped about the stage or 
in the front of the room.) 

jimMize—Did you notice the flag this morn- 
ing as we came up the walk to school? It 
waved so proudly. As I looked at it, I felt 
proud, because I knew it was my flag. 

pauL—Yes, I felt the same way. The wind 
made it float so grandly that I don’t see how 
any American could fail to feel proud. 

jyimmie—You know, there’s a lot more to 
the flag than just stars and stripes. Our social- 
studies class has been studying the flag, and 
we've learned a lot of things that we didn’t 
know about before, such as where the flag idea 
came from, when our first flag was made, and 
what it stands for. 

EUGENE—I've always been interested in the 
flag, too. The first flag didn’t look much like 
the one that waves over our school today. 

JiImM1E—No, it wasn’t so torn and smoky! 

EUGENE—I didn’t mean that. I meant that 
it had thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, and 
that the stars were arranged in a circle. 

BLOSSOM—That’s so, all right. At first 
Congress thought that a new star and a new 
stripe should be put in the flag for every state 
that came into the Union, but later they de- 
cided that they would put in only a star, and 
let the thirteen stripes stand for the thirteen 
original colonies. There would have been too 
many stripes the other way. Think of a flag 
with forty-eight stripes! 

MERLE—What do the colors stand for? 

EUGENE—The red stands for the courage 
and valor of the men and women who have 
died for their country—and for us, too. It is 
these brave people who have given us the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

paut—And the white stands for purity— 
purity of purpose and fair dealing between the 
government and its subjects. 


jimmMre—The blue represents truth and loy-, 


alty. I think they mean that people and coun- 
tries, too, should keep their word. 

pauLt—But the American flag stands for 
more than that. It stands for all the centuries 
of struggle by man for a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” In 
other words it stands for liberty. 

jimMie—That’s right. “The 
Creed” has that in it too. 

EUGENE—And in the Constitution, “We the 
People” are promised a government for our 
best interests. 


American’s 


RICHARD—I'd like to know more about the 


early use of the flag. I wonder where it was 
first flown after June 14, 1777. 

jimMie—We read about several early dis- 
plays of the flag. People think that it was 


Your Flag and My Flag 
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CHARACTERS 


JIMMIE BLOSSOM DONALD 
PAUL MERLE CHARLES 
EUGENE RICHARD ARIENNE 
DARLENE 
SETTING 


Act 1.—One morning in a schoolroom 
before classes have started. 
Act II.—The same place, a week later. 




















first flown in offensive land warfare at the 
Battle of Brandywine in September, 1777. 

DARLENE—That was in the Revolutionary 
War, wasn’t it? 

DONALD—Of course it was. Washington 
was the leader of the colonial army. 

CHARLES—Didn’t we have a flag before that 
time? I thought we had always had this same 
kind of flag. 

pauL—Of course not. Before the Revolu- 
tionary War we always flew the British flag, 
because our country belonged to Great Britain 
at that time. 

JIiMMiE—But after the war we had our own 
flag. That’s one reason why we're proud of it. 

EUGENE—You'd think we would be prouder 
of it than we are—especially when we know 
how it was given tous. Think of the lives that 
were lost in getting it. Our forefathers under- 
went many hardships in order that we could 
be free. 

BLOSSOM—Yes, I’m afraid many of us don’t 
appreciate it as we should. 

jimMie—By the way—our flag here at 
school looks rather worn out, doesn’t it? 

MERLE—Yes, it surely does. I wonder why 
Mr. Smith doesn’t buy a new one? 

CHARLES—The principal isn’t supposed to 
buy the school flag, is he? 

pPAUL—Of course not—no more than we are. 

ARIENNE—Didn’t you say the flag belonged 
to all of us? 

EUGENE—That’s right. We should take just 
as much interest in it as Mr. Smith or anyone 
else. We should respect it too, just as all good 
citizens do. 

ARIENNE—Then why couldn’t we girls and 
boys buy a new flag for the school, if we all 
agree that we need one? We could ask each of 
the children in the upper grades to bring five 
cents. We could buy a nice flag for that. 

JIMMIE—Say, that’s a good idea. I’m sure the 
teachers would help us, too. I'll tell you, let’s 
keep it a secret from Mr. Smith, and give him 
a big surprise! 

CHARLES—I'm for it. 
you say? 


What do the rest of 


ALL—We’re for it! 

pauL—Then let’s ask the teachers tomorrow 
about buying a new flag, and when it comes, 
let’s have a real flag-raising ceremony. 


Act II 


(All the children except Paul are on the 
stage.) 

EUGENE—Don’t you think that our new flag 
should be here today? 

BLOSSOM—Yes, we ordered it a week ago, 
(Glances off stage.) Here comes Paul with a 
package—maybe it’s the flag! 

PAUL (enters)—It’s here—I got it at the 
post office just a few minutes ago! 

MERLE (helping him open the package)— 
Oh—isn’t it beautiful! I never knew a new 
flag looked so bright. It surely was a good idea 
to get one. Just look at those stars! 

jimmie—If each star represents a state, 
which one represents Illinois? [Amy other state 
can be substituted.) 

DARLENE—I know—The first one. 

CHARLES—No, Illinois was the twenty-first 
state admitted to the Union, so the twenty-first 
star must be ours. 

ARIENNE—How do you tell which is the 
first one—or the twenty-first one? 

PAUL—You count from the upper left-hand 
corner. (Counts.) 

JIMMIE (pointing)—Then this one must be 
the star for Illinois. 

pauL—That’s it, all right. 

BLOSSOM—Let’s hang the flag here on the 
wall. (Hangs it up with union at the right.) 

EUGENE—You mustn’t hang it that way! 

BLOSSOM—What’s wrong about it? It looks 
all right to me. : 

EUGENE—Maybe so. But there’s a certain 
way it must be hung. The blue field must be 
in the upper left-hand corner when you face 
the flag. 

BLOSSOM—I'll change it. (She does so, be- 
ing careful not to let it touch the floor.) 

jimMiE—There are all kinds of other rules 
about how to show respect for the flag. My 
father belongs to the American Legion, and he 
has taught me a lot of them. He always takes 
his hat off when the flag passes by. 

MERLE—Yes, and people should stand at 
attention when the flag is being lowered. I've 
noticed many men holding their hats at the 
left shoulder when the flag is passing. Why do 
they do that? 

jimMie—Why, then the hand is over the 
heart. It’s a way of showing respect for the flag. 

BLOSSOM—W omen place the right hand over 
the heart, too. I think that’s a good custom, 
don’t you? 

PAUL—Indeed it is! There are many other 
nice customs about the flag, too. I think flying 
the flag at half-staff is very impressive. It is 
flown that way to honor the dead. 

JIMMIE—What does half-staff mean? 

EUGENE—It means flying the flag halfway 
up the pole. 

PAUL—Oh, no, it doesn’t. It means flying 
the flag halfway down the pole. 

EUGENE—Oh, well, what’s the difference? 

pauL—There’s a lot of difference. Hialf- 
way down means that the flag was raised all 
the way to the top (Continued on page 64) 
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Flag Day 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Why do bu - gles blow, and why do drum - mers beat? This is Flag Day! This is Flag Day! And why should we see the flag at ev -’ry 
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house a - long the street? Be - cause it’s Flag Day, that’s the rea - son why. The star-ry ban-ner float-ing a-gainst the light 


Will stand for jus- tice, lib - er-ty, peace, and right. 


lid 


And re - mem - ber what we owe tothe ban-ner that we show. Dis-play the fine A-mer-i-can flag with pride on Flag Day! 





T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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The King Goes Fishing 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EARL M. TOWNER 


Act I 

(The King is seated on the throne, apparent- 
ly very bored and tired. Okar enters right.) 

oKAR (bowing)—lIs there something Your 
Majesty wishes? 

KING—Yes, Okar, but it seems that my wish 
cannot be granted. 

OKAR—You have only to express your wish 
and it shall be heralded throughout the king- 
dom. 

KING—That’s just the trouble. I don’t want 
my wish heralded throughout the kingdom. 

OKAR—Speak to me as your trusted aide. 

KING—Come closer, Okar, and let me whis- 
per it in your ear. (He whispers his wish to 
Ohkar.) 

OKAR (surprised)—But, Your Majesty, have 
not the royal fishermen satisfactorily performed 
their duties? If not, then we shall have new 
ones appointed immediately. 

KING—I don’t want fish. I just want to go 
fishing. Did you ever put a worm on a hook? 

OKAR (shuddering)—Never, Your Majesty! 


KING (faking a new interest in life) —Well, 


I could show you how! You take the hook in 
your right hand, like this, and then you grab 
the worm in the left, like this. It may wiggle 
and squirm and stretch. 

OKAR (with dignity)—The ministers would 
never permit Your Majesty to go fishing. 

KING (with resignation)—No, I suppose not. 
There are so many things the ministers won’t 
permit. Who wants to see me this morning? 

OKAR—A lowly peasant whose ox has strayed 
away is waiting outside. 

KING (bored )—Bring him in. 

(Okar exits. The King picks up a cane, ties 
a string to it, and practices fishing in the imagi- 
nary waters about his throne until Okar and 
Anabar arrive.) 


38 


OKAR (in a monotone )—His Majesty’s hum- 
ble subject, Anabar, wishes to acquaint his 
sovereign with the straying of an ox and to 
be advised as to the course he should pursue. 

KING—How did your ox happen to wander 
off ? 

ANABAR—There was a hole in the fence and 
the ox strayed through it. My wife will not 
let me return home until I find our ox. 

KING—Surely she cannot blame you if the ox 
strayed through the hole in the fence! 

ANABAR—To tell the truth, Your Majesty, I 
knew about the hole in the fence and I prom- 
ised my wife I'd mend it, but—well, you see, 
through my farm rushes a stream that is as 
clear as a mirror and cold as the mountain 
snow. I had my fish pole with me—I kept it 
hidden in the hollow of a tree 
by faster than I thought. 

KING—lI understand how time could pass so 
quickly. Okar, please bring me a drink of cold 
water—bring two glasses—from the well at the 
lower end of the garden. 

OKAR—Yes, Your Majesty. (He exits right.) 

KING—There, that will keep him occupied 
for a time. Anabar, would you like to be king? 

ANABAR (puzzled)—I am unworthy, Your 
Majesty. 

KING—Business isn’t very heavy right now. 
Would you do your king the service of sitting 
on his throne for a day—while he goes fishing? 

ANABAR—Whatever you say, Your Majesty. 

(Okar returns with two glasses of water.) 

KING—Anabar, you are a loyal subject. (To 
Okar.) Anabar and I have traded places for 
the day. He is going to sit on the throne. I’m 
going fishing. 

OKAR—The ministers will not permit it. 

KING—The ministers need not know it. If 
they approach the castle, tell them I’m indis- 
posed, or something. Tell them I’m sleeping. 


and time went 








Act Il 


(Anabar is ill at ease. He looks out right 
and then paces the floor. Finally he calls.) 

ANABAR—Okar! Okar! 

OKAR (entering right )—What is your wish? 

ANABAR—Have the royal couriers succeeded? 

oKAR (sadly)—For two days they have 
begged him to return. Alas, he will not. . 

ANABAR—How long can you continue to 
put off the king’s ministers? 

oxar—Not much longer. I said you were 
indisposed and already the ministers are de- 
manding that the great doctors be sent for. 

ANABAR—Truthfully I can say, Okar, that | 
do not like the state of affairs. 

okar—If I may say so, my position is also 
very unpleasant. Even more difficult than the 
ministers are a peasant woman and her daugh- 
ter who have been waiting since dawn for an 
audience with His Majesty. The faithful father 
and husband has disappeared. They have come 
to ask the king to send out an alarm. 

ANABAR—Wait, Okar! Does the woman 
wear a shawl of brown and gold? 

OKAR—Yes, she wears such a shawl. 

ANABAR (nervously )—Okar, I fear my reign 
will soon be over. They are my wife and 
daughter. 

OKAR—Shall I send them away? 

ANABAR—Oh, yes, do send them away! 

(Okar turns to go, but Sivena and Marta 
are already in the throne room.) 

OKAR—It is time for His Majesty to rest, 
loyal subjects. Please await without. 

SIVENA—I cannot wait. Your Majesty, my 
husband, who is dear to me, is gone. 

ANABAR (turning partly away to hide bis 
identity )—How long has he been gone? 

SIVENA—Three days. Oh, please send the 
royal couriers in search of him! 

ANABAR—Why did he go away? 

MARTA—My mother was cross with him. 

sIVENA—Perhaps I was a trifle hasty. I sent 
him to fix the fence and he went fishing in- 
stead. Our ox strayed, (Continued on page 64) 








CHARACTERS 





oKAR—A servant of the king. 

KING—A boy not very kingly in appear- 
ance. 

ANABAR—A peasant. 

SIVENA-—Wife of Anabar. 

MARTA—Daughter of Anabar. 

SECRETARY—A boy who is a representa- 
tive of the king’s ministers. 


CosTUMES 


The characters may wear traditional 
costumes suited to their roles, or they may 
wear modern costumes. Consult pictures 
in fairy-tale books for the former. 


SETTING 


Act I.—Throne room of the king’s 
palace. It is not extravagantly furnished, 
for this is a small kingdom and not an 
especially wealthy one. There is a throne 
in the center. The main entrance is down 
right. A door left is the king’s private 
entrance. 

Act II.—Same—three days later. 
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After grain is cut and bound in sheaves, 
it is usually stacked up in the field to dry. 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 
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B® GRAINS are the seeds of certain grasses. They furnish our 

principal food, either directly, or as feed for the animals 
which we eat as meat, and which supply us with eggs and milk. 
Grains formerly grew wild, but were brought under cultivation 
and gradually improved. They have been carried from one 
country to another, and are grown today wherever the climate 
is suitable for them. In no way can the interdependence of 
nations be better understood than by studying how grains are 
transported to enlarge the food supply of man everywhere. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


™@ THE importance of grains to the 

world can scarcely be overestimated. 
Discovered by early man in their wild state, 
they have been a basic human food for 
thousands of years. There are many rea- 
sons why grains are of enormous value in 
our food supply. 

They furnish a great deal of nourish- 
ment in a comparatively little space. 

Grain crops are easy to raise. They are 
annuals, and they thrive in a variety of cli- 
mates from the tropics to the Arctic Circle. 
They have excellent keeping qualities. Lit- 
tle trouble is experienced in storing them, 
or in transporting them. 

From the morning cereal to the candy 
after the evening meal, the ordinary per- 
son eats grain in a variety of forms. 

Bread, our most common food, is eaten 
all over the world except in the Orient, 
where rice takes its place. So important is 
bread to mankind that it is often referred 
to in our familiar sayings—‘Bread is the 
staff of life,” “Earning our daily bread,” 
and so on. Milk depends indirectly upon 
grains, since grains make up part of the 
food of cows. 

Our meat supply, our poultry, and our 
eggs, all depend on the corn and other 
grains that are fed to animals. 

A grain seed looks hard and lifeless, but 
when exposed to moisture, air, and sun- 
shine, it germinates and becomes a new 
plant that will bear many grains. The 
germ within the seed is surrounded by 
starch, gluten, a little oil, and other nutri- 
tive foods, intended to keep the new plant 
alive until its roots can take food from the 
soil. These foods are just the things which 
our bodies need and which are nourishing 
to animals, Grains furnish several food ele- 
ments—bran; gluten, which is a form of 
protein; starch; oils; and vitamins. 

The chief purpose of a study of grains 
is to show their importance, value, and use 
in the world’s food supply. 


General Concepts to Develop 


1. The complexity of modern life has 
greatly increased interdependence. The 
majority of us do not eat a meal without 
using products from all over the world, 
which depend upon the work of thousands 
of people. 

2. There is a high degree of specialization 
today. Grains go through many hands and 
processes before they reach our tables. 

3. A varied and balanced diet is neces- 
sary to health. Grains furnish important 
food elements inexpensively. 

4. Grains can be eaten in many ways. 

§. With the use of machinery we are 
able to produce sufficient grain for food. 
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6. Through man’s control over his en- 
vironment, the standard of living has been 
raised. More and better foods are con- 
stantly available, and it is possible to secure 
a varied, palatable, and nourishing diet the 
year around. 

7. Our supply of grain depends not 
only upon the farmer, but also upon large- 
woe transportation by land and water. 

8. The native grain food of any people 
depends on the regional climate and soil. 


Method 


The obvious way to introduce a study 
of grains is through handling and eating 
grain foods. Since children are in daily 
contact with grain products, the use of 
books and pictures should follow experi- 
ences with the grains themselves. Our 
task is one of enlarging knowledge of 
familiar material, rather than of introduc- 
ing something new. 

Every school can make a collection of 
whole and processed grains and grain foods. 
Use glass containers with tight covers, and 
label the jars. Include various whole 
grains, cereals, kinds of flour, and such 
grain products as starch and corn sirup. 

When possible, there should be trips to 
a farm to see growing grain and agricultur- 
al machinery, to a mill, and to a bakery. 

Planting grains in a small plot or in a 
window box is helpful to children. 

The most valuable experience of all is to 
cook and eat foods made with grains, meal, 
and flour. As many different grains as 
possible should be used. Even small chil- 
dren can make oatmeal cookies, ginger- 
bread men, corn bread, and puffed-rice 
candy. A child who has pounded and 
bolted wheat, and then used the resulting 
flour to make a batch of muffins, has had a 
complete and unforgettable experience. 

Discussions, reports, and the use of 
books and pictures should extend children’s 
knowledge and develop new concepts. It 
is possible to secure a large amount of free 
material on grains from various sources. 

Send to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culure, Washington, D.C., for a list of 
Farmers’ Bulletins on grains. Up-to-date 
grain statistics and grain maps are available 
from the same source. 

In developing this unit, middle and up- 
per grades should use all the informational 
material in order to get a complete survey 
of the world’s grains. Bring out the spe- 
cial values of the three main grains—wheat, 
corn, and rice. Contrast hand methods 
of raising grain with machine methods. 
Emphasize that hand methods are still used 
in large sections of the world where labor 
is cheap and abundant. 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 
The Bakery, Unit Study Books, No. 115 


(American Education Press). For Grade J, 

Bread: From Seed to Loaf, “Picture Scripts” 
(E. M. Hale). 

Harter, Helen: Bread, “Picture-Stories” (Fol- 
lett). 

Howard, Ethel K.: How We Get Our Food 
(Harcourt Brace). Fine illustrations. 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: The 
Story Book of Corn; The Story Book of Rice; 
The Story Book of Wheat (Winston). 

Smith, Nila B.; and others: The Baker Makes 
Bread; The Story of Corn; The Story of 
Wheat (Silver Burdett). Very simple. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


All primary books listed above, except the first 
and last entries. 

Geographies. For information on grain-growing 
regions and cities where grain is processed. 
Allen, Nellie B.: Our Cereal Grains (Ginn). 
The most valuable reference for this unit. 
Cereals, Corn, Wheat, Unit Study Books, Nos. 

605, 507, 515 (American Education Press). 
De Kruif, Paul: Hunger Fighters (Harcourt 
Brace). Stories of American scientists. 
Dopp, Katharine E.: The Early Farmers (Rand 
McNally). 
Watson, Elizabeth: 
(Harper). 
Webster, Hanson Hart; and Polkinghorne, 
Ada R.: What the World Eats (Houghton 
Mifflin). “Cereals and Bread.” 
Worthington, Josephine; and Frank, Cather- 
ine Matthews: Our Food (Owen). 


The Story of Bread 


For the Teacher 


All books listed above, especially Our Cereal 
Grains, by Nellie B. Allen. 

Corn and Wheat, Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 

Curriculum Making in an Elementary School 
(Ginn). “The Wheat Study.” 

Food and Our Farmers, “Building America” 
(Americana Corp., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, N.Y.). 

Howard, Ethel K.: A Teacher’s Manual for 
How We Get Our Food (above). 

Indian Corn or Maize (Industrial Arts Coop- 
erative Service, 519 West 121st Street, New 
York, N.Y.). 

Julian, Katherine L.: Food and World Trade, 
Nos. 6 and 38, in The Instructor Series of 
Illustrated Units (Owen). 

Rose, Mary S.; and Bosley, Bertlyn: Our 
Cereals (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University). 

Stevens, Marion Paine: The Activities Cur- 
riculum in the Primary Grades (Heath). 
“The Story of Wheat.” 


Children’s Cookbooks 


Benton, Caroline: A Little Cook Book for 4 
Little Girl (Page). 

Young America’s Cook Book, compiled by The 
Home Institute of the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Scribner). Upper grades. 
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This early reaper made it possible 
to harvest grain much more rapidly. 
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THE GRAIN INDUSTRY 


J 
Years ago, after the ground was 
ready, grain was sown broadcast. 
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This Indian woman is grinding corn in a stone 
metate. The stone roller is called a mano. 





Ewing Galloway Lwing Galloway 


Here is a miller 
pouring corn into 
the hopper of his 
gristmill. Water 
power is used to 
run the machines. 


The meal in the 
bag that this boy 
is taking to his 
home was ground 
at the old mill in 
the background. 
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THE STORY OF BREAD 


For Primary Grades 


WHAT BREAD IS LIKE 


@ MOST of us eat bread every day. Some 
of it is dark bread. But a great deal 
of it is white bread made of white flour. 

Take a slice of white bread and look at 
it. See the crust all around the edge. All 
through the bread are little holes. 

Try to break a slice of fresh bread. You 
will find that the bread must be pulled 
apart. It is moist and spongy. You can- 
not break it as you do a cracker. 

To make bread, little but flour is needed. 
We add some shortening or fat to make the 
bread tender, yeast to make the bread rise, 
salt and sometimes sugar for flavoring, and 
milk or water to hold the other ingredi- 
ents together. (Milk, of course, adds food 
value. ) 

The flour most often used is wheat flour. 
Even in making bread from other grains, 
except rye, some wheat flour is always add- 
ed so that the bread will be spongy. That 
is because wheat contains a sticky sub- 
stance called gluten. 

Bread is good for us and we never get 
tired of it as we do of other foods. 


* 


WHEAT IN EARLY DAYS 


@ WHEAT belongs to the grass family. 

Thousands of years ago, early man 
learned that a certain wild grass had little 
brown seeds or grains on it which were 
good to eat. 

He found out that he could pound up 
these hard grains to make flour. He mixed 
the flour with water and perhaps salt, and 
then baked it. 

it was a kind of bread, though it looked 
more like crackers. That was because no 
one knew about yeast, which makes dough 
rise. This wild grass was what we call 
wheat. 


After the discovery of the wild wheat 


grass, the next step was to plant it. It took 
many years for early man to learn this. 

Now he no longer had to roam about 
looking for this valuable plant. He could 
dig up the ground with a stick and throw 
in the little ripe seeds. Soon they would 
sprout. In one summer these few little 
seeds would each make many new seeds. 

So early man added grain to his food 
supply. He became a farmer as well as a 
huntsman and a herder. 

In time he learned better ways of mak- 
ing flour. Instead of pounding the grain, 
he put two heavy stones together and 
ground the wheat between them. Later he 
used horses to turn these heavy stones, 
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Then men learned to use running water 
to turn the millstones. Flour mills or grist- 
mills were built near streams. These mills 
had big wheels which were turned by the 
flow of water. The mill wheels then turned 
the millstones. A farmer could take his 
wheat to the gristmill and the miller would 
grind it for him. 


° 


A WHEAT FIELD OF TODAY 


@ SINCE those early days, farmers have 
learned many things about raising 
wheat. It is done quite differently today. 
Most of the wheat grown in America is 
planted in vast fields in the United States 
and Canada. Huge machines, drawn by 
tractors, plow and harrow the fields. 

Wheat is planted by a machine called a 
drill. It carries a big box of seeds which 
fall through little pipes into the soil. 

The sun shines and the rain falls on the 
ground. Ina few days the plants come up, 
looking like blades of grass, 

They grow and grow until sometimes 
they are much taller than you are. There 
is a head at the top of each tall stalk. 
Grains ripen in the wheat heads. 

While the wheat is growing, the farmer 
has time for other farm work. 

At last harvesting time comes. The tall 
green plants begin to turn a golden yellow. 
The grains at the top are large and brown. 

A machine called a binder is taken to the 
field. It is drawn by horses or a tractor. 

At one side is a long sharp knife called a 
sickle. The sickle cuts the wheat stalks. 
The machine then ties the stalks into bun- 
dles or sheaves, and drops them on the 
ground. 

Men follow along behind the binder and 
set up the bundles of wheat to dry. 

When the wheat is dry, it is threshed, 
that is, the seeds are separated from the 
rest of the plant. This work is done by 
a machine called a threshing machine. 

The threshing machine often goes from 
farm to farm with a crew of men. It is 
sometimes driven out into the wheat field 
where the bundles of dry wheat are wait- 
ing, but often the bundles of wheat are 
taken to the barn to be threshed. 

The sheaves of wheat are thrown in at 
one end of the noisy threshing machine. 
All the grain pours out of one side into 
trucks or bags. The stalks go through a 
long pipe in another direction and make a 
big pile of straw. 

In sections where the wheat fields are 
large, machines called combines, which both 
cut and thresh the wheat, are used. 

The wheat can now be made into flour. 


MAKING FLOUR 


@ FARMERS usually take their wheat to 

a storage place called a grain elevator, 
From there it goes to a flour mill to be 
ground into flour. Here too there are many 
noisy machines. The first machines clean 
and wash the wheat. 

Inside each grain is the germ of a little 
new wheat plant. There is also white 
starchy food to feed this little grain after 
it is planted. There is gluten mixed with 
the starchy food too. Around the outside 
is a hard case to keep the plant safe. The 
white food inside the case is the part of the 
grain which is used in making white flour. 

The wheat grains are ground between 
sets of steel rollers. Each set grinds them 
finer. Wheat may be made into graham 
flour, whole-wheat flour, or white flour, 

When graham flour is desired all the grain 
is ground up fine. To make whole-wheat 
flour, part of the outer covering, or bran, 
is taken out by sifting the crushed grain. 
White flour has been sifted until all the 
bran has been removed. 

This sifting process in a flour mill is 
called bolting, and the jiggly machines that 
do the work are called bolters. They shake 
the finer particles through pieces of cloth, 
holding back the bran. 

When the flour has been ground fine 
enough, it passes through long pipes into a 
room where it is packed. Soon bags and 
barrels of flour are loaded on trucks or 
trains. ‘Then away they go, to bakeries, 
restaurants, and grocery stores. 


+ 


BREADMAKING 


@ A GREAT deal of flour goes to large 

bakeries where bread is made. Here 
big machines make thousands of loaves 
every day. The baker puts hundreds of 
pounds of flour into a mixing machine. 
Then he adds shortening, liquid, yeast, and 
salt in exactly the right amounts. 

It takes about five minutes for big steel 
arms inside the machine to mix this mass of 
dough. It is then poured into large open 
vats which are moved into a warm room. 

Here the yeast in the dough causes it to 
rise. It makes little bubbles which form 
the holes you see in your slice of bread. 

After the dough rises, it is cut and shaped 
into loaves by another machine, and put in- 
to great pans. 

The pans of bread are left to rise 4 
second time. Then they travel slowly on 
conveyors through huge ovens, and come 
out at the other end perfectly baked. 

When the loaves of bread are cool, they 
travel on conveyors to the wrapping ma- 
chine to be wrapped in waxed paper. Some 
loaves are sliced first; others are wrappe 
without slicing. 

Think how many hundreds of people 
worked to bring this bread to our homes! 
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GROWING AND USING 
Wheat 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agricultur 


A furrow drill plants wheat 
evenly. What other method 
of sowing wheat is there? 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Chemicals are used for treat 
ing wheat before it is planted 


A binder cuts the wheat stalks 
and fastens them into bundles. 
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A threshing machine separates the 
ripe wheat grains from the straw. 


Elevators take grain to mills from 
Great Lakes barges. Kwing Galloway 
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A combine is a modern machine used in big 
wheat fields to cut and thresh the grain. 






Loaves of bread 
are made daily, 
by the thousands, 
in this modern 
bakery, with up- 
to-date machines. 
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Machines even sew up the bags in the flour- 
packing department of a big mill. Lwing Calloway 
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CORN AND ITS PRODUCTS 
For Middle Grades 


INDIAN CORN 


@ WHEN Columbus and other explorers 

came to the New World, they found a 
grain which was unknown to them. The 
Indians called it maize, but the Europeans 
called it Indian corn—corn being to them a 
general word meaning grain. Today this 
valuable grain is the only one that we refer 
to as corn. 

Unlike other grains, corn grows on a 
compact mass called a cob. It grows along 
the side of the stalk instead of at the top, 
as other grains do. The Indians raised corn 
of several colors—blue, red, white, and 
yellow. It was one of their main foods. 

They showed the early colonists how they 
planted corn without having to cut down 
the trees. They removed a section of bark 
around each tree trunk, thus killing the 
trees so that the sun could reach the corn 
plants between the standing trees. 

The story of Squanto, a friendly Indian 
who taught the Plymouth colonists to plant 
corn, is known to most of you. He dug 
holes in the ground, put a fish and a few 
kernels of corn into each hole, and covered 
them with earth. The fish fertilized the 
ground so that the corn grew well. All 
through those first difficult winters in New 
England, Indian corn saved many people 
from hunger and death. 

In other colonies, too, corn was raised as 
one of the chief foods, and before many 
years it was being exported to Europe in 
exchange for manufactured goods. 

The Indians taught their white brothers 
how to cook the unfamiliar grain. One 
good Indian dish, called succotash, was a 
mixture of corn and beans. 

The Indians also ate fresh corn on the 
cob, which they cooked in the husks. Im- 
agine the pleasure of those hungry colonial 
children, and their parents too, when they 
first sampled an ear of fresh corn! 

When the hard outer part of the corn 


seeds had been removed with lye, the rest. 


of the grain was eaten like a cereal. It was 
called hominy or samp. 
Other dishes were made from corn 


pounded or ground into corn meal. Hasty 
pudding or mush was made by boiling the 
meal in salted water. 

Parched corn was made by heating the 
whole grains in hot ashes. Then the corn 
was pounded into a powder called nocake, 
which made a very nourishing food to take 
on a journey. 

Corn bread was commonly eaten among 
the early colonists. It was often called 
journeycake or johnnycake. In Mexico 
and Central and South America, small thin 
corncakes called tortillas were a staple food 
among the Indians then, as they are today. 
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HOW CORN IS PRODUCED TODAY 


® IN THE United States, corn is some- 

times called the king of crops. Com- 
mercially it is its most important grain. In 
fact, the United States grows more than 
half of the world’s corn crop. 

Corn will not grow so far north as wheat. 
It requires hot summer weather, day and 
night, with plenty of sunshine and rain, and 
a rich, well-drained soil. Corn also requires 
a long growing season, for it takes about 
a hundred and sixty days to raise a crop. 

When we look about the United States 
for such a climate, we see that all the right 
conditions for raising corn are to be found 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. It is there 
that we find the corn belt, where most of 
our corn is produced. 

The states of the corn belt are Towa, 
illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
Sometimes one cornfield will be a mile 
square. In Jowa alone about ten million 
acres are planted in corn each year. A 
traveler passing through the corn belt in 
midsummer may ride all day in a train or 
automobile between rustling fields of corn. 
Perhaps the stalks are twenty feet tall. 

Preparations for raising corn begin with 
the fall plowing. The plow locsens the 
soil, so that water can soak in. It also turns 
under and destroys various insect pests 
which might otherwise live through the 
winter and injure the crop. 

By the middle of May, the fields have 
been dragged, and planting begins. A good 
farmer selects his seed corn very carefully. 

A machine called a planter is used, which 
drops corn in rows three or four feet apart. 
This wide space between the rows is left so 
that another machine called a cultivator 
can be driven between the rows to loosen 
the soil and dig up weeds. Corn must be 
cultivated several times during the grow- 
ing season. 

The corn plants grow rapidly. Soon they 
are taller than the farmer. Heads contain- 
ing yellow pollen form at the tops. ‘This 
pollen is blown about by the wind. It falls 
upon the silk tassels of the ears, works its 
way down through the tassel, and fertilizes 
the corn. When the pollen has fertilized 
kernels of corn, they begin to grow large 
and fat. They will not grow well until 
they have been fertilized by pollen. 

One great enemy of the corn crop is 
drought, for corn needs plenty of moisture. 
Animal pests, such as the corn borer, the 
chinch bug, and many other insects at- 
tack corn and damage the crop. Farmers 
fight these pests by spraying them with 
poison, by plowing them under during fall 
plowing, and by rotating crops. 


At last the corn is ripe and ready fo, 
harvesting. It is cut by machines, piled 
into cone-shaped bundles called corn 
shocks, and left in the fields to dry. When 
it is dry, a machine is used to husk the ears, 
or men break the husks off. The corn js 
stored in a bin called a crib. 

Sometimes men walk along between the 
rows of ripe corn, break off the husks, and 
throw the ears into a wagon. 

The whole stalk may be cut up green 
and used for cattle fodder. 

A great deal of corn is raised in Mexico, 
Argentina and Brazil are both corn-raising 
countries. There is an important corn 
belt in southern Europe which includes 
Italy, some of the Balkan countries, and 
part of Russia. India is the greatest corn- 
producing country in Asia. 

Most of the corn raised in these coun- 
tries is used at home. An exception is 
Argentina, which exports most of its corn 
to Europe, since the Argentine people do 
not eat it, and their cattle are fed alfalfa. 
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USES OF CORN 


M@ THE uses of corn are legion. By 
modern methods we are able to use 
not only the grain, but the whole plant. 

We have already read about some of the 
corn dishes which the colonists learned 
from the Indians. Today a great deal of 
corn is canned, so that we can have it all 
the year, to eat as a vegetable and to use 
in making corn chowder, corn pudding, 
and many other good dishes. 

We use corn meal to make all kinds of 
breads, griddlecakes, and other foods. Yel- 
low corn meal is made from yellow corn, 
white corn meal from white corn. 

For breakfast we eat corn flakes, hominy 
grits, and other corn cereals. Some cereals 
are used to make cookies and candy. 

Many, many acres are planted in pop- 
corn. When we pop corn, the hot fire 
makes the kernels explode and turn inside 
out, so that the white starch is outside. 

By far the greatest amount of corn 
grown is field or fodder corn. An enor- 
mous amount is fed to hogs, for most of 
our hogs are raised in the corn belt. Many 
cattle and fowl are also fed corn. Green 
corn is sometimes chopped up, packed in- 
to silos, and later fed to cattle as silage. 

The starchy part of corn is used to make 
cooking starch and laundry starch. Glu- 
cose, Or corn sirup, is a nourishing food 
made from pure white starch. It is used 
as sirup, and to flavor foods such as candy 
or jelly. A little sugar is mixed with 
corn sirup to give it a sweeter flavor. 

Oil from the corn seed is made into sal- 
ad oil and shortening. Some of it is used 
to make soap. 

The corn plant is also used to stuff mat- 
tresses, to make paper, to make the sticky 
gum on envelopes and postage stamps, and 
in hundreds of other ways. 
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Farmers learn to select seed corn with the 


Some machines fertilize corn as they 
greateSt Care, Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


plant it. Courtesy, US. Department of Agriculture 
hing Galloway 
The tassels which appear at 
the tops of the cornstalks are 


the pollen-bearing blossoms. 


Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 
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GREATEST CRUP 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The ripe corn is husked 
in the field (left), or 
cut and stacked, to be 
husked later (below). 


Courtesy, U.S Deparime nt of Agriculture 
The machine seen 
here chops corn 
plants fine, to be 
stored in the silo. 


‘ Some of the corn 
crop is used fox 
various kinds of 
breakfast cereal 





Modern rat-proof corncribs like these save a farmer’s crop 
from any damage by rodents. Courtesy, U.S, Department of igriculture 
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OTHER GRAINS OF THE WORLD 


For Upper Grades 


@ GRAINS or cereals, the seeds of cer- 

tain grasses, are Our most important 
foods. They are sometimes eaten whole, 
but they are generally used in the form of 
meal or flour. They contain starch, pro- 
tein, and other nourishing substances that 
our bodies need. Since grains are fed to 
animals, we also get these foods indirectly 
when we eat meat, eggs, and milk. 

The name cereal comes from Ceres, the 
Roman goddess of agriculture. 

Some countries of the world raise their 
own grain; some must import grain be- 
cause they cannot raise enough to feed 
their population; others raise more grain 
than they need and export the surplus. 
The United States belongs to the third 
group. We export a great deal of grain, 
especially wheat. Much of our corn is fed 
to animals, and then exported in the form 
of beef and pork. 

The three most important grains are 
wheat, which was discussed in connection 
with bread in the section for primary 
grades; corn, which is the subject of the 
section for middle grades; and rice, dis- 
cussed on this page. However, there are 
several others which are grown extensively. 
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WHEAT, OUR MOST DESIRABLE GRAIN 


@ WHEAT, the most desirable of all the 

grains, is grown only for human food. 
It is eaten by about half of the human race. 
One reason for the popularity of wheat is 
its great amount of gluten, which is not 
only very nourishing, but also has a glue- 
like, elastic quality that makes soft, spongy 
bread. 

Wheat requires a rich, fertile soil in a 
temperate climate. It must have rain early 
in its life, and it needs plenty of sunshine. 

There are many varieties of wheat which 
are adapted to different climates and types 
of soil. Some is planted in the fall, and is 


ready for harvesting in the early summer. 


This is called winter wheat. Other wheat, 
especially in cold climates where it would 
be winterkilled, is planted in the spring. 
When we speak of flour, we usually 
think of white flour, which is made of the 
inside of the wheat grain, but graham and 
whole-wheat flour, which include the out- 
side covering or bran, are more healthful. 
Wheat is a European grain, but it was 
brought to the New World by the very 
early settlers. One of the thrilling chap- 
ters in our industrial history is the story of 
how Carleton and other experts working 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
searched over the world to find varieties 
suited to conditions in the Northwest. 
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As soon as wheat has been harvested, it 
begins to travel. Some is stored in grain 
elevators, often for months and years. 
Some goes by train or boat to flour mills to 
be processed into flour. Still other wheat 
is sent to feed people in other lands. Flour 
travels from Minneapolis and other milling 
centers in the wheat belt to great cities and 
little towns all over the United States. 

The raising, processing, and transporting 
of wheat is one of our largest and most im- 
portant American industries, employing 
many thousands of people. 

The United States stands first in the pro- 
duction of wheat. Other countries which 
produce an abundance of wheat are Russia, 
Canada, Argentina, India, and Australia. 
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RICE, THE CHIEF FOOD OF THE ORIENT 


@ THE people who eat wheat are mainly 

those who live in temperate climates, 
while rice is eaten chiefly by the inhabi- 
tants of warm countries. 

Like wheat, rice is grown only for hu- 
man food. Since rice lacks gluten, it can- 
not be used as a bread grain, but is cooked 
and then eaten. 

Rice will grow in hot countries where 
other grains will not. It requires a great 
deal of moisture, and will grow in places 
where there is a heavy summer rainfall. 

Rice culture in the Orient requires much 
hand labor. The rice is first planted in 
rich soil. Later the little sprouts are trans- 
planted to wet fields called paddy fields. 

Rice plants must stand in water during 
the entire season of growth. Sometimes 
enough rain falls to supply this water, but 
usually the fields must be flooded. Buckets 
of water, pumps, ditches, mud terraces, 
and water wheels turned by water buf- 
faloes, are some of the ways by which water 
is supplied. 

At harvesttime the water is drained off. 
When the soil has dried out, the rice plants 
are cut and tied in bundles to dry. Then 
the rice is threshed in various ways. Some- 
times the husks are taken off and the rice is 
polished. But rough, brown, unpolished 
rice is more nourishing than polished rice, 
because it contains more vitamins. 

The rice crop of the world is greater than 
the wheat crop or the corn crop. Burma, 
Siam, and Indo-China export a great deal 
of rice. The rice that is grown in India, 
China, and Japan is eaten by the native 
population, and comparatively little is ex- 
ported. 

The yellow rice straw is used by Orien- 
tal people to make shoes, hats, and mats; as 
roofs for houses; and even as fuel. 


Rice is raised in the United States 
chiefly along the Gulf of Mexico. Most of 
it is raised in parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas; some in California; and a little 
in other southern states. In this country 
most of the work is done by machines, in- 
stead of by hand as in the Orient. 

There is also a native wild rice found in 
various parts of the United States. It was, 
and still is, used by the Indians. Many 
persons consider it a great delicacy. 
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MINOR GRAINS 


OatTs 


Oats have a short growing season, and 
can be raised in both cool and warm cli- 
mates, wherever there is enough rain. In 
the United States, oats are grown from 
Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Canada and Russia are also large pro- 
ducers of oats. Europe produces more 
than half of the world’s oat crop. 

Our farmers plant oats because the crop 
requires only a little care, and oats are an 
excellent food for horses and mules. Most 
of the oats we raise are used to feed these 
animals, The rest are eaten as cereal or 
used to make bread and cookies. 


RYE 


Rye is a fast-growing grain. It will 
grow in poor soil and in exposed places. 

Most of the world’s rye is raised and 
eaten in northern Europe. Some of our 
northern states raise a little rye. 


BARLEY 


Barley flourishes in northern Europe. 
It is also grown in India, China, and Japan. 

Barley contains little gluten so it must 
be mixed with wheat to make good bread. 


MILLET 


Millet is one of the world’s oldest grains. 
It is the daily food of millions in China, 
Japan, India, Russia, and parts of Africa. 


SORGHUM 


Sorghum is grown mainly in the Old 
World. In China, India, and southern 
Africa it is commonly used as a human 
food and for animal forage. Sorghum re- 
quires little water, and is grown in semi- 
arid regions in southwestern United States. 

You perhaps know another member of 
the large sorghum family, which is raised 
for its sweet sap. Another variety o* sor- 
ghum is called broom corn. It is raised for 
its straw, from which brooms are made. 


BuCK WHEAT 


Buckwheat should be classed as a grain, 
although it does not belong to the grass 
family. Instead it is an herb. Buckwheat 
is a quick crop which will grow in poor 
soil. The flour is used mainly for buck- 
wheat cakes. Bees make a strong dark 
honey from buckwheat blossoms. 
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Have you ever eaten barley in 
ur soup? For what else is it used? 
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In Louisiana, drained 

fields of ripe rice are 

reaped by big machines, A good crop of rye can often be 
raised on poor soil. wing Galloway 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For All Grades 


COLLECTING SAMPLES OF GRAINS 


Collect in corked bottles or small screw- 
top jars samples of as many different whole 
grains as possible, flour and meal, and ce- 
real foods. Paste labels on all the jars so 
that they can be handled freely without 


getting them mixed. 
PLANTING GRAINS 


Plant grains in deep pots or boxes or 
outdoors, and watch them grow. Keep a 
growth diary of certain plants, 

To study germination, put a strip of 
blotting paper inside a tumbler, and place 
some grains between the blotting paper and 
the tumbler. Keep a little water in the 
tumbler to supply moisture to the seeds 
and cause them to sprout. : 


CookING Foops 


Make bread in the classroom. A child 
can bake it at home if you have no stove. 

Cook several foods made of meal and 
flour, such as mufhns and oatmeal cookies. 

Make a cookbook of grain recipes. In- 
clude recipes of foreign foods. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH WHEAT 


Pound wheat grains with a mortar and 
pestle, or grind them in a coffee grinder. 
Then sift the crushed grains through some 
The fine white flour will fall 
into a container which is placed beneath, 
and the bran will stay in the cloth. With 
this flour, make something to eat. Use some 
whole-wheat flour also, 

Put a few tablespoons of wheat flour in- 
to a cloth, tie it up, and immerse the bag in 


' 
cheeseclot h. 


water. Squeeze it with your fingers until 
all the starch has been squeezed into the 
water. Open the bag and examine the 


sticky gray gluten which remains. Notice 
how it will stretch. Bake the gluten to 
keep it from becoming sour. Set the pan 
of water and starch in the sun or on a ra- 
diator until the moisture has evaporated. 
Pure starch will remain. 


MAKING Lists 


Post a list of all the different grains used 
for making breakfast cereals. Under each 
grain, write the names of different cereals 
made from it. 

List ways in which flour is used. 

List foods made from wheat and corn. 

Write a list of products made from 
grain, such as salad oil, and cornstarch. 
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Courtesy, US. Farm Security Administration 


LivERATURE AND ART 


Look up literature on grains, such as: 
“The Lark and Her Young Ones,” by 
Aesop; “The Corn Song,” by Whittier; 
The Song of Hiau atha, by Longfellow 
Section V, the story of 
Hiawatha’s struggle with Mondamin). 

Collect copies of famous paintings about 
grain, such as: “The Gleaners,” by Millet, 
and “The Song of the Lark,” by Breton 
(No. 40 and No. 7, respectively, Istructor 
Picture Study Series); “The Sower,” by 
Millet, and “Close of Day,” by Breton 
(Perry Pictures Co.); and “The Big 
Sheaf,” by Gartner (Artext Prints, Inc.). 


(see especially 


For Primary Grades 


Collect books which tell about grains. 

Make reading charts and booklets with 
information about grains. 

Cut out pictures of grain products from 
advertisements. Paste these on charts and 
label them. 

Make a scrapbook of pictures of grain 
foods. Write a caption under each. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


Topics ror Discussion 


Give reasons why farming is the most 
important world industry. 

Compare hand tools with modern ma- 
chinery. Why do the people in many 
countries still use hand tools? 

Do prices of grain vary from year to 
year? Why? Are there any surplus stocks 
of grain in the United States today? 

Why is Chicago the most important 
grain market and the largest livestock and 
meat-packing city in the world? 

What happens to the grain grown in the 
United States? 

Study about the grain raised, processed, 
and used in your own state. 

List the cities in the United States which 
are important in the transportation of 
wheat; in the production of flour. 

What does a grain elevator look like? 
What is its purpose? 





Photo by Vachon 


Grain is sometimes 
stored in elevators 
like this for months 
before being shipped 
to the mill where jt 
is made into flour. 


What railroads in the United States and 
Canada transport a great deal of wheat? 
What does a grain car look like? 

Why are the Great Lakes so important in 
transporting grain? What large cities in 
the United States and Canada, located on 
the Great Lakes, are important centers 
for the distribution and transportation of 
grains? 

Explain why Argentine and Australian 
wheat is harvested in December and in 
January. 

What is bearded wheat? 

Discuss the food values of different parts 
of a grain. 

Why does bread rise? 

What is meant by by-products? 
some grain by-products. 

Find out about the shapes of bread in 
different countries. 

After people had learned to plant seeds, 
how did their way of living change? 


Name 


Topics FoR RESEARCH 


Look up the commercial processes used 
in making grain products such as mac- 
aroni; puffed wheat, rice, and corn; oat- 
meal; and starch. 

What insect pests affect grain? 

Find out about corn clubs. 


WRITING STORIES 


Imagine that you are in a certain coun- 
try during the grain-growing season. De- 
scribe what you see. 

The class may suggest topics such as the 
following: How Wheat Is Threshed, A 
Visit to a Flour Mill, Planting Rice along 
the Nile River, and How Poultry Is Fed. 
Each child may select a topic to study and 
then write a story about it. 


MiscELLANEOuS ACTIVITI ES 


With a different colored crayon, paint, 
or pencil for each grain, indicate on an out- 
line map of the world the places where var- 
ious grains are raised abundantly. 

Consult newspapers regarding the sup- 
ply of wheat on hand in the great export- 
ing countries. Make up some arithmetic 
problems based on this information. 
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List men who have influenced the rais- 
ing of grain, and tell what each one did. 
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KEEPING ALL BUSY 


SISTER M. PASCHALINE 


B IN A large class of young pupils, the 

bright children are often a problem. What 
can one do to keep them busy with worth- 
while work? In teaching the lower grades, I 
have always found it helpful to provide extra 
work for the brighter pupils, so that I can give 
more time to the slower children. 

I have a high section of the blackboard which 
they cannot use, yet can easily see. This I call 
the “Busy Bee Section.” There I daily write 
or print added assignments in number work, 
reading, study, or the writing of original poems 
or stories. I have found that the children en- 
joy the creative work the best. Part of this is 
blackboard work, since that provides an added 
incentive and is also a change. 

I allow extra credit for this extra work, 
which gives the children the joy of accomplish- 
ment, yet does not lower the credit marks of 
the slower pupils. The brighter children, who 
always finished their work quite quickly, are 
This method prevents 
them from wasting their time or from forming 
bad study habits, and they cause no disciplinary 
trouble. 


no longer a problem. 


Many worth-while assignments are 
suggested in THE INsTRUCTOR. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS 


BERTHA LINDSEY 
@ 1 HAVE a folder for each pupil in my 


seventh-grade classroom. The folders, ar- 
ranged alphabetically on a table, contain writ- 
ten reports, spelling papers, outlines; and so on, 
which represent a definite index to the work 
accomplished. 

In addition, each pupil contributes to his 
folder an outline showing the titles of the books 
which he has read, oral reports he has given, 
and a complete list of the activities in which 
he has engaged during the current six weeks. 

This indexed assembly of the individual 
achievements is an incentive for each child to 
do more and better work. When parents visit 
the school, the folders serve as a definite guide 
on which I can base my reports of the efforts 
that the child has made in his studies. 
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CAMP COOKING 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
BM NOTHING the 


school more pleasure than an opportunity 


gives children in our 
to do camp cooking on our own playground or 
beside a near-by stream. The children are di- 
vided into groups of five or six to work togeth- 
er. Each group brings its own materials and 
equipment, builds its own fire, and fixes a crane 
or fireplace for its kettles. 

When the children are just beginning to 
cook, they make stew and toast, and bring fruit 
from home. At another time they fry pota- 
toes and eggs, and bring other things to cat. 
They can make camp bread, pancakes, cocoa, 
and other dishes which are easy to prepare. 

To add fun and efficiency to the event, each 
group strives to win points as follows: 

1. Our group had a good fire and an effec- 
tive method of holding kettles or skillets. 

2. Our camp was well organized. 

3. Everyone in our group did his part and 
stayed by his own fire. 

4. Our group brought everything needed. 

§. Our group cleaned its camp. 

Other items may be added or substituted, 
but those mentioned above have helped the 
children to use initiative, to work happily to- 
gether, to develop group spirit, to learn to or- 
ganize, and to clean up their camp thoroughly. 
Each group has a name or number and eagerly 


looks for its score on the bulletin board. 





To Club Contributors 


@ THOUSANDS of teachers 

derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 
We invite you to share your ex- 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 


Please 
preparing 


words. 


the first 
script. 


(A 


follow 
manuscripts 
Hfelp-One-Another Club. 

~ No article should exceed 300 


Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
of each 
married 


page 


these rules in side of the sheet only, and leave 
for the space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper 812” x 11”, 


If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 
manu- If you send photographs with 


woman an article, write your name and 
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One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An_ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 
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should give her Christian name, 
not her husband's.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, Te 
INsrructror, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned, 
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WHEN VISITORS COME 


DOROTHY RITCHEY 
B WHEN anyone knocked at the door or 


entered the room of my rural school, the 
children used to become shy and nervous, and 
stared at the visitor until I could leave my class 
and go to seat him. To avoid this embarrassing 
pause, and, at the same time, to give the chil- 
dren valuable social training, we now elect a 
This child 


goes to the door when visitors come, greets 


host or hostess every two weeks. 


them, and asks them to be seated, explaining 
that the teacher will be finished with her class 
in a few minutes. This eliminates much con- 
fusion, and the children take pride in trying 
to be good hosts or hostesses. 


A NATURE CLUB 


ETHEL CHRISTIANSEN 


B@ IN OUR school we organized a nature 

club. Officers are elected every two months, 
giving each child an opportunity to serve as 
The officers are: 


an ofhcer. president, vice- 


president, and secretary. Committees are ap- 
pointed by the president whenever necessary. 
The club holds a meeting every two weeks on 
Friday in place of the usual language lesson. 
Each pupil answers roll call with the name 
of a bird, flower, tree, or other nature subject, 
as decided upon at the previous meeting. The 
The children 
I let 


the children choose their own subjects as much 


meetings are varied each time. 
often suggest seasonal topics to study. 


as seems practical, and I act as guide and super- 
visor. They have made reports on signs of au- 
tumn, tree leaves, birds that remain in winter, 
and signs of spring. 

During the winter, we collected cocoons of 
moths and kept them until the moths came out 
We studied the life history of 
moths and butterflies. 


in the spring. 


In the spring, we planted beans and corn in 
By planting them against the sides 
of the jars, we could watch them sprout. We 
cut a sprouted seed of cach in half and looked 
We also 


studied an anthill, and read about life in an 


pint jars, 


at it with a small magnifying glass. 


ant colony. 

This club has taught my pupils to observe 
We have correlated the work with 
English by giving oral and written reports. 


nature, 
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TONE PLAYS 


M. LOUISE WOOD 


® A GOOD device in teaching small children 

to imitate tone is to precede the singing 
lesson with tone plays, such as ringing bells, 
imitating train whistles, making tops hum, 
listening to clocks tick, blowing automobile 
horns, imitating wind in the trees and the hum- 
ming of bees, blowing bugles, and making other 
sounds which may come to mind. Sometimes 
the songs themselves will suggest tone plays. 
This can quite rapidly eliminate the monotones, 
and is also a great aid in concentration. Even 
older pupils enjoy these tone plays. An appre- 
ciation of the beauty of a variety of sounds will 


mean much to children as they grow up. 


BETTER READING 


FAYE WATERS 


@ “OH, I'M leader today,” is a statement you 

can hear as the second grade comes into the 
room after the lunch hour, for this is the time 
when we have group reading. Sometime dur- 
ing the month each child has the privilege of 
being the leader in his group. 

Che children are given reading material ac- 
cording to their abilities, and this gives all 
groups an equal chance of winning. They first 
Then they go to 
One 


group does not disturb the others because of 


read their stories silently. 
their respective groups to read orally. 
the interest within the group. The children 
strive to read with understanding so that they 
will be able to present an interesting report. 

A daily record is kept of the programs pre- 
sented by each group. An individual progress 
record also is kept. The group making the out- 
standing record for the month is recognized by 
thé room and is given the privilege of choosing 
the favorite reading table, which they may oc- 
cupy for the following month. 


DICTIONARY DRILL 


EDITH M. NESBITT 


® | USED often to have this question asked 

me, “What does this word mean?” My 
answer invariably was, “Look it up in the dic- 
tionary,” until I realized that some of my pu- 
pils did not know how to use the dictionary 
effectively. 

To remedy this fault, I have each pupil, from 
time to time, make a list of words the mean- 
ings of which he does not know. The words 
which are not known by a majority of the pu- 
pils are written on the blackboard under the 
title, “Words We Do Not Know.” When a 
word new to a pupil appears on the blackboard, 
he looks it up immediately. There are some- 
times as many as twenty-five words on the 
blackboard. 
the words on his list that do not appear on the 


blackboard. 


We use the blackboard list as the basis for 


Each pupil looks up individually 


contests. The pupils choose sides for the con- 
test. As I call a word from the list, they race 
to find it in their dictionaries. The first to find 
the word is given five points, second three, and 
third, one. After each word is found, several 
pupils make sentences in which the word is 
used. At the end of the contest, the points are 
added to see which side has won. The pupils 
enjoy this very much, and their vocabularies 


and use of the dictionaries improve. 


HOW TO USE THUMBTACKS 


L. C. LOVELACE 


M@ [ HAD ruined many pictures through the 

use of thumbtacks. Each time I posted 
one, the tack hole would get larger. Now, in- 
stead of sticking the tack into the picture, | 
place the point at the edge of the picture and 
let the head hold it. This enables me to post 


pictures many times without marring them. 


A BASKET OF STRAWBERRIES 


ALICE M. MEYER 


B® ATTRACTIVE posters can be made to encourage 






phot ( graph. 





children to eat fresh fruit. 
ket and many berries. Arrange them as shown in the 


Letter a suitable slogan on a poster. 


Draw and cut a bas- 
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DECORATIVE MAPS 


ISABEL SLOAN 
M <A PRETTY desk pad can be made on , 
picce of cork sheeting, about 14” x 18”, 
Draw on the sheeting the continents as they are 
Paint the bodies of land dif. 
When the 


paint is thoroughly dry, cover the entire sur. 


on a world map. 
ferent bright hues with oil paints. 


face with a coat of clear varnish. 

Besides being good for desk pads, these small 
maps make lovely tray mats; or by the use of 
thumbtacks they may be fastened on the wall, 
They add a decorative touch to a room. 


PRAISE RECORDS KEPT 


GERTRUDE S. BROWN 
@ “NOTHING succeeds like success” is an 
A child 


A little praise encourages much 


old adage familiar to all of us. 
loves praise. 
effort. 
same few children who are usually models of 


However, | found myself praising the 


behavior and achievement, when really it is the 
other group who so need and long for some 
happy encouragement. Scolding and even nag- 
ging meet these children at every turn. 

This semester I am keeping a private praise 
record, checking my roll constantly with it so 
that I will be sure every child is praised for 
something at least once a week. This must not 
be mere flattery. I find some good in each 
child, and in looking for it I have become much 
better acquainted with the children’s interests, 
backgrounds, and problems. The praise given 
The child is 


pleased to be praised for something, especially 


has reaped wonderful results. 


when he has been used to scolding and a neg- 
ative emphasis on his actions. 

Along with the praise records, I am keeping 
a scolding page, too, and already it smacks of 
I do not 
Not seeing so many little 
details, but being firm and pleasant about the 


too many little insignificant items. 
mention all of these. 


bigger items of conduct and achievement, has 
given a new disposition to our class. The group 


seems much more joyous and co-operative. 
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Motor Age though it is, sails hold their 
own in Marblehead (Massachusetts) harbor. 





Above: Your camera will thank 
you for such subjects as this. 





Left: Cape Cod stresses the 
"Lae ; simple joys of the outdoor liie. 
pn Sin Ome a eS 
"3 Lily Be wat, eter’ 
aes | aap aS: AOD ABE Og 


A. N. Thomson, Associates 


Derick 


Right: The Benning- 
ton (Vermont) Bat- 
tle Monument rises 
300. feet. Below: 
On the Maine coast 
at Mount Desert and 
elsewhere, surf dash- 
es high against the 
resisting rocks. 





W. it. BRatlard 


My Heart Turns 
toward Cape Cod 


NELLIE M. JACOBS 


Teacher, English Department, 
Jamaica High School, New York, N.Y. 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


@ THIS summer my heart is 

turning toward Cape Cod. My 
desire might seem to be one that 
could easily be satisfied, but I’m 
not so sure. For I want none of 
your hurried trips in the company 
of those who must arrive at one 
definite place by noon and at some 





eae Tis 
Ber bn oy ~ 





N. E. A. SEE 





Through fragrant evergreens, Maine roads carry 
one to calm lakes and wooded hills. 


George French 


big 


Modern buildings look down on old-timers 
in the heart of Providence, Rhode Island. 


other by nightfall. I want no com- 
panion who is not willing, even 
anxious, to loiter with me, to go 
with me into highways and byways 


that beckon at the moment, to 


‘throw aside any plan made earlier 


if the moment’s whim seems more 
desirable. 

I should like to make various 
towns my headquarters briefly— 
Sandwich, Brewster, Dennis, and 
Hyannis, and perhaps some little 
village whose place on the map 3s 
as yet unknown to me though it 
already exists in my imagination. 
From these towns I should like to 
go out on rambles by foot and by 
automobile, on hard roads and quiet 
dirt roads, to the picturesque spots 
my dreams have painted. 

I want to walk on a quiet, clean- 
swept beach with the wind in my 
face and the sunshine penetrating 
to my very bones, while I gaze out 
upon the blue (Continued on page 6°) 
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This graceful spire rises above the 
trees of historic Lexington’s green. 


A Little Cove 


on the Maine Coast 


LESLYE THOMAS DIFFIN 


Teacher, Grade 3, Public Schools, 
Winter Park, Florida 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of 


he Instructor 


@ LIKE Masefield, I suffer from 

sea fever. As “the call of the 
running tide” grows stronger, I be- 
gin to hear waves crashing over a 
rocky shore, wind in the rigging 
instead of in the palms, sea gulls 
instead of mockingbirds! 

There is a little cove on the coast 
of Maine, where fir trees crowd to 
the water’s edge, and breakers come 
roaring and spilling over the rocks, 
and gulls ride the wind and waves. 
It was there I used to go every 
summer when I was a child and it 
is there I wish to go now. 

I long to wander in the woods, 
treading the (Continued on page 70) 


ngland 


What Vermont Means 
to a City Man 


JAMES V. MULLANEY 


Assistant Instructor in Philosophy, 
Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


BM WHY do I want to spend the 

coming summer in north cen- 
tral Vermont? ‘There are four 
principal reasons: 

First, the scenery is New Eng- 
land in its essence. Here are the 
Green Mountains: their inviting 
trails and unexpected brooks; miles 
on miles of trees that speak a lan- 
guage of peace and mystery; sud- 
den revelations of a world of hills 
and valleys and placid lakes; farms 
with characteristic stone walls and 
red barns. There is a purple ho- 
rizon that fascinates one, and often 
the sky is limited only by remote 
summits. 

Second, and equally attractive to 
me, is the character of Vermont 
people. They are independent in 
politics, in social attitudes, in their 
concept of the nature of labor and 
of friendship; reserved, stable, im- 
mune to flattery. 

Third, Vermont appeals because 
it is answering in miniature a ques- 
tion which the entire nation must 
eventually face: Is there still room 
in America for the small farmer 
who isn’t interested in government 
subsidies? It is generally known that 
Vermont has suffered from emi- 
gration, farms having been aban- 
doned by the score. But some of 
these farms are being purchased by 


young couples, (Continued on page 69) 


Beside the old mill at Jenkins Pond, Durham, New 


Hampshire, one may perhaps forget world cris 
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Above: Lake Mem- 


| phremagog is part- 


ly in Vermont and 
partly in Quebec. 
Left: Purposeful ac- 
tivity enlivens the 
waterfront of Mas- 
sachusetts’ fishing 
center, Gloucester, 





Sun.and shadow make patterns on Mount Washington, premier 
peak in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. Harold Orne 


In western Massachusetts 
the Berkshire Hills offer 
a natural playground that 
thousands annually enjoy. 





Plenty of fun awaits the vacationist in Connecticut— 
along the shore, in the hills, and on quiet streams. 
A popular camp on the Salmon River is pictured here. 
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Virginia—the Land 
of My Forefathers 


ELLEN LEE BRIDEWELL 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Donaldsonville Public Schools, 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


M@ THE song “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny” has always filled 
me with a longing to visit the land 
of my forefathers, who left Vir 
ginia to follow Boone into Ken 
tucky. This summer my dream of 
going there becomes a reality. 
However, not the least impor 
tant part of my vacation is the trip 
itself—a leisurely journey by bus, 
starting from my home in French 
Louisiana. First there will be 
“fabulous New Orleans,” then the 
Gulf Coast, and later Montgomery, 
Alabama, where the first Confed- 
erate capital was established. 
From Montgomery we go into 


the hills that (Continued on page 67) 





Above: Promenade diners in Rockefeller Center, 
New York, are surrounded by lofty buildings. Below: 
a’s Capitol at Richmond. 


he : 


Jefferson designed Virgini 


. aS 
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San Jose is a Span- 
ish mission near 
San Antonio, Texas. 


H. Bagby 


Above: Skyline Drive, Virginia, is 
unique. Below: Here Washington had 
his headquarters at Valley Forge. 











Rambles among the 
Finger Lakes 


MABEL D. BLODGETT 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Central School, 
Rushville, New York 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ “AMAZING AMERICA” of course it 

is, but where can one find a more amaz- 
ing example of it than the Finger Lakes 
Region of central and western New York? 
It is my privilege to live and to teach in this 





From the Arlington 
Bridge, Washington, 
one sees not only 
the Lincoln Memo. 
rial but the Wash. 
ington Monument 
and the Capitol. 





Crowley's Ridge State Park, like others in 
Arkansas, provides attractive recreation facil- 
ities, enjoyed by local people and by visitors. 


locality, but in the coming sum- 
mer I hope to obtain a more inti- 
mate knowledge of its history and 
beauty, charm and romance, than 
I have ever had before. 

The natural features of the re- 
gion have been preserved in state 
parks which include more than 
5,000 acres of glens, beaches, and 
recreation grounds. There are six 
principal lakes, from eleven to 
forty miles in length, all teeming 
with fish and dotted with craft of 
various kinds; innumerable water- 
falls; burning springs and_ salt 
wells; golf courses and country 
clubs; hotels, tourist camps, and 
tourist homes. Indeed there is ev- 
erything needed to promote the joy 
of sport, the lure of adventure, the 
satisfaction of discovery, and rest 
for tired nerves. 

To some persons, the words 
“Finger Lakes Region” may bring 
a reminder of Watkins Glen, one 
of the scenic wonders of America, 
where the visitor is awed by a suc- 
cession of falls, cascades, pools, and 
rapids as the stream finds its way 
through a gorge towering almost 
two hundred feet above the stream. 
Other visitors (Continued on page 68) 
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Birmingham, Alabama, typifies recent 
industrial developments in the South. 





The New Jersey countryside 


I'm Heading 
for the Smokies 


JESSIE CAMPBELL GARRETT 


Teacher, Adult Evening Classes, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of 


he Instructor 


@ THE Great Smoky Mountains 
and the Tennessee Valley ap- 
peal to me as a vacation land. 

I want to live for a while in a 
log cabin near Gatlinburg along 
the chattering Pigeon River. As | 
am an amateur weaver, | should 
like to get instruction from local 
Weavers on natural dyes and co- 
lonial weaving patterns. But I don’t 
plan to work so hard I won't have 
time to follow the mountain trails 
and do saddle 
horses rented in the village. 

After the weaving, | want to 
find some small mountain pottery 
where the potter will allow me to 
stay and work at his craft for sev- 
eral weeks. 


some riding on 
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is spread out 
below Sunrise Mountain, Stokes State Forest. 








te Be Se ee 


Besides participating in certain 
crafts, I shall find others to observe. 
In the Smokies lines of bright- 
hand-hooked rugs swing 
beside isolated homes to lure trav- 


co rhe red 


elers; wood carvers follow the old 
skills of the family, equaling the 
Swiss in quality of work; home- 
made 
back chairs with rush bottoms, is 
hard to pass by. I want to stop and 


furniture, such as high ladder- 


watch old couples weaving willow 
baskets. 

To see the perfection of crafts in 
an ancient culture, | shall pause at 
the Cherokee Reservation on the 
North Carolina side of the Smok- 
ies, where Indians will be at work. 
To see a modern development | 
shall inquire into the organization 
of the Crafts of the Southern 
Highlands. I look forward to con 
versation with craftsmen, who so 
often are interesting because they 
are doing interesting things. 

But the 
attraction of my _ itinerary. 


only 
The 


Tennessee Valley offers a chance to 


crafts are not 


observe some of the government s 


most notable (Continued on page 67) 


Rhododendron on Roan Mountain, Tennessee, 
and in the near-by Smokies, is unexcelled. 








Baltimore 
statue 
reminds’ citizens of 
Lafayette's services 
to the United States. 
Right: Many a portico 
in Louisiana dates back 
to the days of large 
plantations. 


Above: In 
an equestrian 


Abroad in My Own 
State—Florida 


MAZIE HALL 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Central Grammar School, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


BB FLORIDA is many things to 

many people. To some, it is a 
vast playground; to others, a fron 
tier; to some, a good investment; 
to others, a page out of history. 
Few see it all! And that is what 
| should like to do Florida, 
from the pine barrens of the north 
to the coral reefs at the southern 
tip. Starting at the old Spanish 


see 


Above: North Carolina Cherokees, near 
the Smokies, 








are famed basketmakers. 


Below: At St. Petersburg, Florida, the 
beach is a year-round attraction. 


city of St. Augustine (with its fort, 
slave market, narrow streets, and 
balconied houses), I shall travel the 
tourist route through Daytona, 
Palm Beach, Miami, and across the 
oversea highway to Key West. The 
vistas of moss-draped oaks, flame 
and bougainvillea, coconut 
palms and oleanders, with glimpses 
of the sea between the sand dunes, 
will confirm an old opinion. “Yes,” 
I shall say, “this is what I expected. 
This iS ] lorida!” 


To go west, one must cross the 


vine 


:verglades. Here is mile after mile 
of swamp grass and palmetto from 
which the white herons rise in sear 
ing flight, and the sky is like a 
bright bowl. Farther west, we see 
vast irrigation ditches and well- 
cultivated sugar cane. Most sur 


prising of all (Continued on page 70) 
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We Rode on a Train 


MARGUERITE HOLLAND GOODLOE 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 





I. Why 1 chose this ev perience, 


A. Investigations of 


children’s in 
terests have shown that trains hold 
great fascination for young children. 
5. The experience was related to the 
present living of the children. Trains 
came through our town many times 


during the day, but, because most of 


the children traveled in their parents’ 
automobiles, they knew little about 
railroads 

Hlou the frip originated 

Questions were asked about what 
trips the children had taken. 


Pictures 
to suggest answers were placed on the 
reading chart. The question of the 
method of travel was brought up. 
Very few children had taken a trip 
on a train. 
listen to 


They seemed very eager to 
asked 


whether they would like to see pictures 


those who had, I 


and books about trains. 

One day a little boy said, “I wish | 
could ride on a train.” 

IM. Preparation for the trip. 

[ secured the consent of the principal 
and the parents to take the children for 
a train ride to a near-by town that had 
a railroad yard. We found out the cost 
of the trip and the best time to go. 

The children made up a list of things 
they wanted to find out, 

A. What makes the train go? 

B. Who works on the train? 

C. What do trains do for us? 

D. What kinds of cars do trains 

have? 

E. What are railroad stations? 

F. Why do we have roundhouses? 

G. How do trains keep from run 

ning into each other? 
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IV. The trip to the railroad yard. 

The school bus took us to the train 
and later met us at the near-by town 
to take us home. When we got to the 
station, each child bought his ticket 
and gave it to the conductor. 

Before the train came, the children 
were shown the signals that told when 
the train entered the block. On the 
train, the conductor showed us how it 
was air-conditioned. All along the 
way, attention was called to the block 
signals, We saw one train on a siding, 
waiting for our train to pass. 

The employees at the yard showed us 
around. The most interesting sight 
was the engine on the turntable. 
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The children climbed on the big engine at left to 
have their picture taken. 
yard inspired them to build the train shown above. 


The railroad company’s cameraman 
took pictures of the children as they 
looked at the various sights. Before 
we started home, they stood on the 
front of a big engine for a final photo 
graph. 

V. Activities, 

A. The questions that were asked be 

fore the trip were discussed. 

B. The children wrote stories of our 

trip. 

C. They wrote letters to people who 

were responsible for letting us go, 

and to the railroad employees who 
helped to make our trip beneficial. 

1). Many 

One of the stories, “The Knowing 

Song of the Engine” in [ere and 

Now Story Book, was dramatized. 


poems were memorized. 


E. Pictures of trains were drawn. 
F. Original poems were written. 

G. Train songs were learned. 

H. Stories were read in chart form. 
[. A train large enough for the chil- 
dren to get in was made from big 
The wheels were 
made from fruit-basket tops. Tin 
buckets served as headlight, smoke 
stack, sandbox, and cylinders. The 


boxes and a barrel. 


manual training department fastened 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to conduct more of these investiga- 
tions, we are devoting this depart- 
ment to descriptions of excursions to 
local industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users. First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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The trip to the railroad 


the bell so that it would ring. The 
children cut holes in the boxes to 
represent the engine, cab, tender, 
baggage car, and coach. The bar 
rel rested on a big wooden box and 
the wheels were wired to the sides, 
The cab also rested on a big wooden 
box, but the baggage car and _ the 
coach were big pasteboard boxe 
that rested on the floor. The whole 
train was painted black. <A_ track 
was drawn on the floor. 


made. <A 


made out of boxes. 


A. signal 
light was station was 
J. A movie of our trip was made. 

K. A train booklet of the charts, 
letters, poems, questions, test, and 

list of books used was made. 
L. A frieze of the scenery we saw 
was drawn on the blackboard. 
M. Caps for the conductor, porter, 
fireman, and engineer were made. 
N. An exhibit of the work the class 
had done and the things they had 
made, such as booklets, the train, 
the picture show, and charts wer 
displayed. 
QO. Written invitations were sent to 
the parents to visit our room. 
VI. Culminating activity. 
The following program was given to 
interpret what we had learned. 
A. Dramatization of “The Knowing 
Song of the Engine.” 
B. Quiz on information learned. 
C. Displaying the hand-rolled mov- 
ing picture, 
D. Reading the charts. 
E. Singing train songs. 
F. Reciting poems. 
G. Giving short talks about histor 
ical facts learned about trains. 
VIL. Outcomes. 
A. The 
information. 
B. An interest in reading was de 
V eloped. 


children learned  valuabk 


oF They learned to feel responsible 
for certain work. 

D. They learned to work together 
more effectively. 

E. They enjoyed taking part in the 
program and inviting their parents 
and friends. 
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IT ISN’T natural for 

natives of the Temper- 

, ate Zone to have cop- 

pery skins. Browning 

to excess often pro- 

duces weird combina- 

tions that are highly 

unbecoming, because 

hair and complexion are well matched by na- 

ure. And if tanning brings a leathery-looking 
skin with it, as often happens, what is gained? 

Experiment with various shades of powder 
and make-up, until you find one that brings 
out the color of your eyes and gives you a 
healthy glow. If a light shade produces this 
effect, use that shade this summer, instead of 
applying oil and broiling in the sun. 

White, pasty-looking bodies in bathing suits 
are unlovely, but necks and arms that are 
toasted too brown are equally uninviting in 
evening dress. Be your type, but if you intend 
to look your best at all times, do not overdo 
either glamour or a vagabond appearance. 
Strive to reach a happy medium so that others 
will say: “She is so natural!” 

Beware of tinting your hair in the summer! 
The hot sun does strange things to some rinses. 
Perhaps, among strangers, you might be brave 
enough to do what you have often promised 
yourself—discover whether gray hair is becom- 
ing. (If not, you can have it touched up again 
before returning to school in the fall.) Wrin- 
kles seem to disappear as if by magic in some 
faces framed by silver, while dark locks often 
bring age lines into prominence. 





You Don't, Do You? 


1. Automatically correct the pronunciation of 
your contemporaries just because you have the 
habit of correcting your pupils. 

2. Tell the enthusiastic person who just finished 
a best seller how much it bored you. 

3. Say, “I suppose there’s not much else to do,” 
when asked to go to the village movie. 

4. Sit in the car while all the others run around 
to see the sights. 

5. Act disdainful of those who eat ice-cream 
cones or “hot dogs.” 

6. Scorn those who dote upon community sings. 

7. Talk glowingly about the darling class you 
had last year. 


If you don’t, you'll find that your vacation is 
much more fun! 


a 
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Conducted by 
FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 


TEACHERS recommend an enriched curriculum for their 
pupils, but sometimes fail to provide it for themselves. How 
are you planning to spend your vacation—taking a trip, or 
Here are some suggestions that may interest 
you. Won’t you write this summer telling us what person- 
ality problems you would like discussed next year? Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Staying home? 


WHY not let this be 
the summer to try a 
different kind of va- 
cation? Although it 
is pleasant to renew 
old friendships, there 
are still advantages in 
meeting new people 
or in having unusual experiences. Even if you 
stay at home, you can plan to do the opposite 
of the things you do at other times. 

My most amusing vacation was the week that 
I spent twenty-five dollars, which I had planned 
to use for a trip, in a beauty parlor! This salon 
specialized in gadgets, such as a facial vacuum 
cleaner. A chaise longue was provided, and a 
phonograph near by played soft, restful music. 
There were shelves of the most luscious-looking 
and fragrant creams one could ever imagine. 
I didn’t look different when the week was over, 
but I felt like a movie star after having had so 
much attention. 


‘ 


Another short vacation was spent at a pot- 
tery establishment, not to learn the art or to 
make anything of beauty, but for the thera- 
peutic value of manipulating clay. 

The most restful ten days I ever had were in 
a log cabin alone. Fed up with people and talk, 
[ went into a solitary retreat and stopped the 
clock. 
the hour, and went to bed or got up as I felt 
inclined. 

People who find travel tiresome have had 
fun exploring their own towns and seeing the 
things they’ve always intended to see near 
home. Some city dwellers take rides in rubber- 
neck busses, and listen, often with amusement, 
to the descriptions the guides give of well- 
known places. 

Change of routine is as beneficial as change 
of environment to most of us, even though we 
may enjoy the ruts we have made for ourselves. 


I ate when I was hungry, never knew 











TO TAKE or not to 

‘ take? That is the 

question which we all 

face when surveying 

fe the clothes laid out on 

the bed the night we 

pack. Almost every 

traveler returns with 

one outfit that was never worn. Excess bag- 

gage is usually the garment that is extreme in 
style or that must be pressed frequently. 

Clothes that soil easily are inappropriate, and 
although one may tire of sheers, cotton laces, 
and seersuckers, they still remain the vacation- 
ist’s stand-bys. Choose clothes that look well 
either with white or with dark-colored shoes, 
hat, and purse. Bright flowers or white acces- 
sories will dress up your basic dark costume. 

Both a lightweight and a heavier coat are 
At least one dinner dress is desira- 
ble for a long trip, since you never know when 
Never skimp on sports 
clothes, for the more of these you have, the 
happier you will be. 

Undies should be gossamer sheer to hasten 
drying over night. Nylon stockings dry in 
half the time it takes for silk ones. 

Don’t fill your suitcase with things that can 
be purchased at drug and five-and-ten-cent 
stores. Every town or resort carries bathing 
caps, lotions, and other sundries for the sum- 
mer people. A dash into a store is a relaxation 
on a long motor trip. 

Clothes needn’t make or mar a vacation, but 
they often do. Think twice about yours! 


necessities. 


you will need it. 
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Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 





What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


How many social-studies units can be de- 
veloped in a year? Shall 1 teach separate 
units in geography and history? 


The best curriculum procedure is to 
have a group work out only two or 
three units during a year. Since the 
social studies include both geography 
and history you will not wish to de 
velop units in both at the same time. 
If, however, you are required to teach 
these subjects separately, you could use 
your textbooks as informational readers 
during certain periods. At other times, 
they would be valuable as references. 


¢ 


Please make suggestions and list material 
for teaching a unit on textiles and cloth- 
ing in the middle and upper grades, 


Discuss the materials from which 
clothing is made, chiefly wool, cotton, 
silk, linen (flax), leather, and rubber. 
Supply samples of the various textile 
fibers, and also of rubber and leather. 
Mount the samples on large pieces of 
cardboard and label them. Distinguish 
between plain and fancy weaves of the 
same color, and between patterns that 
are woven into the cloth and printed 
patterns. 

Set up an exhibit. If it is on cotton, 
secure samples of cotton bolls, mini- 
ature bales, cotton seed, and if possible 
a cotton plant; also cotton batting, 
cotton roving, cotton thread, and 
many samples of cotton cloth. Include 
cotton products such as cottonseed oil 
and things made from it. 

There may be individual or group re- 
ports on the various textile fibers and 
related materials, such as hemp, jute, 
and asbestos. If possible, take trips to 
see a hand weaver at work; spinning, 
weaving, and knitting machines; and 
exhibits of beautiful textiles. Add the 
study of rayon to the study of silk. 

Possible handicrafts are: hand spin- 
ning, plain and pattern weaving, dye- 
ing (tie-dyeing, batik, block printing), 
the tanning of leather, and planting 
cotton seed or raising silkworms. 
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With upper-grade pupils, you should 
go beyond information and handicrafts. 
Discuss both consumer problems and 
social problems of the textile industry. 

The following books are helpful: 

The Clothes We Wear, by Frank 
Carpenter — and 


Book 


| rances Carpenter 


(American Co., New York; 
$.84). 

Clothing, “Building America” series 
(Americana Corp., 2 West 45th St., 
New York; $.30). 

Clothing, No. 26, and Cotton, No. 
55, in The Instructor Series of fllus- 
trated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each). 

Cotton and Other Useful Fibers, by 
Nellie B. Allen (Gintt & Co., Boston; 
$.96). 

The Four Wonders, by Elnora E. 
Shillig (Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago; $.80). 

Our Clothing, by Josephine Worth- 
ington and Catherine Matthews Frank 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.96). 

Silk, Cotton, Rayon, Rubber, Wool, 
Unit Study Books Nos. 404, 506, 554, 
§08, and 311 respectively (American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio; $.15 
each). 

Social Studies for Intermediate 
Grades, Book II, by Herbert B. Bruner 
and C. M. Smith (Charles E. Merrill 
Co., New York; $1.20). 

The Story Book of Cotton, by Maud 
Petersham and Miska Petersham (John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia; $.75). 

Textiles, by Mary Woolman and E. 
A. McGowan (The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $3.30). Refer to the 
latest edition. 

A good source for materials is In- 
dustrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 12Ist St., New York, N.Y. 
They sell many inexpensive textile 
studies that give information and de- 
scriptions of activities; also such ma- 
terials as cotton bolls, raw wool, silk 
cocoons, and cold-water dyes, for carry- 
ing out the activities, 


Director of Music 
Public Schools, 





Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in tooebiog. music? If so, write to Mr. 


THE INS 


organ, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mai! 


Do you think it is advisable to give a 
minstrel show as part of a grade-school 
program? 


[ think this would be unwise when 
a number of more dignified produc- 
tions could be given, such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. A program of unison and part 
songs by various groups of grade pupils. 

2. A program of instrumental solo 
and orchestral numbers. 

3. Folk dances (in costume). 

4. An operetta. 

5. A cantata. 

Each of these projects would give 
the pupils excellent opportunities for 
performing superior music in an artistic 
Teachers should never miss 
a chance to acquaint children with 
worth-while music. 


manner. 


o 


Will you please give me a clear definition 
of rhythm. measure, and time, and explain 
their place in music? 


Unfortunately these three terms are 
constantly confused and teachers of 
music should their usage. 
Rhythm is the arrangement of various 
kinds of notes with systematic recur- 
rence of accent. Measure or meter is 
the scheme in which the music is 
measured, for example, the three-four 
or the six-eight measure. Time or 
tempo is the rate of speed at which the 
music is performed (for instance, fast 
or moderately slow). We find terms 
such as andante or animato used for 
rate of speed, as well as the more exact 
metronome markings, which tell how 
many notes of a certain kind are to be 
played to the minute. 


° 


agree in 


Please suggest how I might organize a 
glee club of pupils in my fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 


The elementary-school glee club 
should be organized to afford addition- 
al singing experiences for the more 
talented pupils; therefore admission 
should be by individual tryout. Select 


only those who sing in tune with 4 
pleasing tone quality that blends well 
with other voices. The group should 
be as highly selective as possible, and 
one should not be tempted to make it 
A group of thirty pupils is , 
desirable number for musical effective. 
ness and stage appearances. It is im- 
perative that those selected display a 
spirit of co-operation and enthusiasm, 
In choosing songs, always keep in 
mind the ability of the group, espe- 
cially if in addition to unison songs, 
songs with two or three parts are at- 
tempted. The songs chosen should have 
appropriate text, proper voice range, 
and interesting accompaniments. 
When you think that the glee club 
has been sufficiently trained, it should 
plan to put on programs in the various 
rooms, in assemblies, and _ in 
parent-teacher meetings. 


large. 


grade 
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Please list collections containing tradi- 
tional folk dances for use in the elemen- 
tary grades. 


The following books should be val- 
uable in connection with folk-dance 
projects in the elementary grades. 

American Country Dances, edited 
by Elizabeth Burchenal (G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York; $1.50). 

Dances of the People, edited by 
Elizabeth Burchenal (G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York; boards, $1.50). 

Folk Dances and Singing Games, 
edited by Elizabeth Burchenal (G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York; boards, 
$1.50). 

400 Games for School, Home and 
Playground, by Ethel F. Acker (FP. A 
Owen Pub. Dansville, N.Ys 
$1.50). 

The Music Hour in the Kindergarten 
and First’ Grade, by Osbourne 
McConathy and others (Silver Burdett 
& Co., New York; $3.00). 

Rhythms and Dances for the Fle- 
mentary Schools, by Dorothy LaSalle 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York; 
$3.00). 


Co., 





Perhaps you would like to ask 


questions on school subjects not 


covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


& 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


e 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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NATIONAL FITNESS 
DEMANDS ENERGY 


MIGHTY BRIDGES and coast-to-coast 
highways are needed by the nation. But 
—jvst as important is a bulwark of 
health, strengthened by proper diet. 





GIRLS who enjoy active sports can 
benefit by eating plenty of bread or 
toast . . . to help supply sustained 
food-energy needed for endurance, 
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COMPETITIVE SPORTS develop mus- 
cles... stimulate quick thinking and 
self-reliance. But they require food- 
energy in abundance... sustained 


food-energy such as bread supplies. 





And BREAD is one of the 
best sources of Food-Energy 


N OUR NATION’S determined 

drive towards greater national 
strength, physical fitness is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We are fortunate, indeed, that bread 

SO Casy and economical to buy can 
contribute so many valuable essentials 
to a well-balanced diet. 

For active boys and girls, bread sup- 
plies food-energy for immediate needs 
and releases sustained food-energ) 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made with 
milk, contains—in almost ideal propor- 
tions—both muscle-building food and 
energy food . 


which is needed for endurance. And 
bread made with milk contributes 
other nutrients the body needs—high 
quality proteins for tissue repair and 
growth ... and valuable minerals, in 
cluding calcium and phosphorus. 

The teacher who helps children to 
an appreciation of the value of bread 
is making a real contribution to good 
nutrition, so important for national 
htness. 


For further information about Bread, write to the 
Department of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking, 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 


. contributes valuable 


minerals, including calcium and phos- 


phorus...and ts nearly 100% digestible. « fr ¢ < ig 


A CHILD'S greatest food need is energy. And mod- 
ern diet authorities recognize that bread is one of the 
best sources of food-energy you can give a child. 


Goprright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorpor 





ted 
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New York 


YOUR 
Dr. Me 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclose 


lusky in this department. 


What is the best wey to mask out those 
portions of the slide which one does not 
wish to appear on the screen? 


| have found that the quickest and 
most effective method of masking slides 
is to cover the unwanted portions with 
opaque gummed tape. Strips of paper 
can be used for this purpose, by fas- 
tening them in place with transparent 
cellulose gummed tape one half inch in 
width, Make certain that the picture 
to be projected is bounded by neat, 
straight edges, and with right angles 
at the corners. 


e 


marks and 
avotded or 


Please tell me hou 
smudges on slides 
removed. 


finuer 
may be 


Slides should be held by the edges. 
This 
finger marks and smudges on the sur 
face of the glass. 


will avoid an accumulation of 
Soiled spots may be 


Wood al 


cohol will remove obstinate grease spots 


removed with a soft cloth. 


and stains. 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School 
Scarborough-on-Hudson 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


Will you please tell me what material 
should be used for cleaning the lenses of 
projection apparatus? 


Lenses may be cleaned by rubbing 
them gently with a soft, clean cotton or 
linen cloth. Many people prefer to usc 
cleansing tissue, or lens-cleansing ts- 
sue, obtainable at photographic-supply 
stores. Avoid scrubbing the lens, be 
cause such vigorous treatment is certain 


to scratch the surface. 


. 


What are some procedures which teachers 
should follow in making effective use of 
motion pictures in teaching? 


No teacher can use a film to the best 
advantage unless she sees it before she 
shows it to her class. Having viewed 
the film and having become thoroughly 
acquainted with its contents, the 
teacher should prepare the class for it. 
A fter 
followed up by discussion, and should 
be definitely tied in with the regular 
class work, 


a film is shown, it should be 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Do you know of any kind of paint that 
can safely be used on slate blackboards in 
schoolrooms? 


Calcimine paint may be used on or 
dinary slate blackboards. It may be 
easily washed off with water, and will 
not injure the blackboard surface. 


+ 


Lam planning an exhibit with “Summer” 
as my theme. What can be done in art to 
carry out this theme? 


You do not say which grades you 
teach or I could be more definite, but 
1 will make some general suggestions, 
which I am sure you can use. 

Make big paintings. Use tempera 
paints on tagboard 22” x 28” in size. 
Have some children draw in_ pencil 
very large figures of children in 
gardens, holding flowers, _ picking 
flowers, or just standing among the 
flowers. Then paint them with gay 
colors. Use pink, blue, white, red, 
yellow, orange, bright blue, and so on, 
for flowers and dresses, 
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Draw vases of flowers, Children 
may invent the shapes of the vases. 
Some may draw vases in a window and 
make original designs on the curtains 
at the window. 

Drau birds. 


Pigs, chickens, rabbits, ducklings, and 


young animals and 

birds in nests will be fun to make. 
Model animals and birds from clay. 

Model them and give them a coat of 


paint and then a coat of liquid shellac. 
& 


Please suggest a way to mount magazine 
pictures for bulletin boards and for other 
classroom uses, 


Pur just a little paste on each corner 
of the picture and paste it on a sheet 
of paper. Use an equal margin on the 
sides and at the top, and a wider mar- 
gin at the bottom. 

Do not crowd too many pictures on 
one bulletin board. If you have many 
small pictures dealing with one subject, 
[ suggest that you paste several of 
them on one large mount. 








Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 


language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to 


INSTR 


CTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


r. Dawson, in care of THE 
If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What language and spelling books do you 
recommend as most helpful for superior 
pupils in the fourth grade? 


pertinent 
following 


By selecting discussion 
from the you 
should be able to plan better the activ- 
ities for your very capable pupils. 
Little specific treatment on teaching 
language and spelling is given, but you 
can apply the general principles. 

Creative edited by 
Gertrude Hartman and Ann Shumaker, 
for Progressive Education Association 
(E. M. Hale Pub. Milwaukee; 
$2.00). 

Creative Ways for Children’s Pro- 
grams, by Josephine Murray and Effie 
G. Bathurst (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York; $2.40). 

Enriching the Curriculum for the 
Elementary School Child (Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, W ashing - 
ton, D.C.; $2.00). 

Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted 
Children, by W. J. Osburn and B. J. 


references, 


Ex pression, 


Co., 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rohan (The Macmillan Co., New 
York; $2.00). 
Superior Children, by John £ 


Bentley (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc, 
New York; text edition, $3.00). 
Teachers’ Problems with Exceptiong 
Children. Ul. Gifted Children, by 
Elise H. Martens, Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 41 (Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.; $.10) 


+ 


When a pupil makes a grammatical error, 
would you correct him in the middle 6 
the sentence or wait until he has finished? 


One of the purposes in teaching 
English is to help pupils to observe th 
standards of good breeding in ther 
daily speech and writing. A _ well-bred 
person does not interrupt. Therefore 
a teacher will not interrupt a pupil tw 
correct an error. If a certain error ha 
been worked on intensively over 2 
period of time and the pupil still per- 
sists in that error, the teacher may un- 
obtrusively say the correct form. 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 


HAVE tions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr, Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We use the additive method of teaching 
subtraction. Can you suggest a first-grade 
workbook that uses this method? 


Carleton Washburne has prepared a 
little text in workbook style for the 
first grade, which uses the additive 
method in subtraction. The book is 
entitled, Washburne Individual Arith- 
metic, Book One (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y.; $.44). 


«& 


One of my pupils is having a great deal 
of difficulty with fractions. How can I 
help him? 


The topic is very commonly difficult 
for children. Recent experiments are 
helping teachers to surmount some of 
these difficulties. One of the outstand- 
ing results of research has been an in- 
crease in emphasis on rationalization of 
processes, that is, helping the child to 
understand why we do what we do. 
The need for this emphasis was well 
shown in Brueckner’s studies by the 
large number of errors that were found 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


to be directly traceable to lack of com- 
prehension of process. 

Another recent move designed t 
lighten the difficulty of fractions has 
been the transfer of multiplication and 
division to the sixth grade. These 
topics have long been taught in the 
fifth grade. 

If you will consult any one of the 
several modern fifth-grade arithmetic 
texts, you will find helpful detailed 
suggestions on the mode of approach. 


* 


How can I help my third-grade class ith 
short division, especially with examples 


like 3)143 and 4)172? 


My suggestion is that examples of 
the type mentioned should be reserve? 
for the fourth grade and be taught by 
the long-division method. If you ms! 
teach such examples in the third grade 
you could try using the long-divisiot 
method, making the transition from 
examples like 3)96 and 4) 84 throug! 


such examples as 3) 153 and 4) 124. 
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pO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Your Reading Problems 


If so, send your problems to 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Our reading books have long stories and 
; 
winy words that the children do not 


know. llow should 1 teach these stories? 


The newer Ly pes of readers would be 
wonderful help to you. Since you 


lo not have them. you will need to 
pend much time in discussing the new 
words in your reading books, using 
them in many meaningful ways, and 
vetting the children to use them in their 
conversation. Stress the meaning of th 
words until the pupils feel thoroughly 
familiar with them. 

blackboard 


hort sentences or paragraphs using the 


Type or write on the 


new words in various ways so that the 
children will familiar 
the visual form, the oral form, and the 
With this background you: 
pupils can recognize and interpret the 


become with 


meaning. 


vords as they meet them when reading 
from the books. 

Unfortunately the progress through 
the book will be slow. Children enjoy 
reading, and gain much more reading 


kill if the 


material is comparatively 








HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


easy for them. Therefore, | hope that 


you will make every effort to secure 
new and interesting materials which are 


suited to the abilities of your pupils. 


Sf 


How much time do you think should be 
given to reading in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades? 


This depends upon the abilities of 
the pupils, the available materials, and 
the activities included. 

If skill development only is empha 
sized in the reading class, a relatively 
shorter time should be devoted to read 
ing than otherwise. If recreational 
reading, language, summary activities, 
or extension reading which is correlated 
with social-studies or science units is 
included, 1 much longer time should be 
assigned. Any or all of these activities 
should be part of a modern program. 

Reading, or English including read 
ing, is allotted one to two hours a day 
in many elementary schools, although 


much variation is found. 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Where can 1 find authentic information 
lo use in teaching about redwood trees 
in my science classes? 


Write to the Save-the-Redwoods 
league, 219 California Hall, Univer 
ity of California, Berkeley, California. 
This league publishes a number of illus 
trated pamphlets priced at ten cents 
each, 


Sd 


fo what sources should I refer for simple 
experiments which the children can do 
with plants? 


A high-school biology text will give 
You 
can simplify the experiments to fit 
your needs. Plant Life, No. 39 in The 
Instructor Series of illustrated Units 
Pr. A, Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30) will give you a helpful 
So will the following 


you suggestions for experiments, 


Owen 


bibliography, 
wurces, 

Phe Book of Plants, by Bertha M. 
Parker and H. C. Cowles (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.16). 
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Rasy Experiments with Plants, by 
Herbert McKay (Oxford University 
Press, New York; $.75). 

Science of Plant Life, by E. N. 
Transeau (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y.: $1.68). 


* 


I should like to obtain information about 
bird clubs. Does the National Audubon 
Society still sponsor bird clubs? 


The National Association of Audu 
bon Societies furnishes helpful material 
for organizing Junior Audubon Clubs. 
Club dues are ten cents a member for 
the school year. 

This Association publishes a series of 
very inexpensive leaflets which describe 
the everyday habits of birds. Each 
leaflet contains a full-page color plate 
of a bird and an outline drawing for 
coloring. 

Address the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., for information re- 
garding both the clubs and the leaflets. 











GRACE LINE 


Cruises to 


BERMUDA-CARIBBEAN 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello with optional 2 day, 160 mile Grand Tour thru the 
Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 
Also 6, 12 and 19 day all expense Bermuda cruises. 

@24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 day cruises to Peru and 
Chile, visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. 


@ Splendid 


tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining 


American Flag Santa ships, built especially for 


rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and roll 
hack domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 

@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Khockefeller Center or 10 
Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittshurgh; Washington, 
I). C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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Above— Loretia $6 


They FIT BETTER because 
they are BETTER FITTED 


It’s like walking on air— that wonderfully 
light, buoyant feeling of shoes that really fit. 
Yes! Like all Enna Jerticxs these lovely 
white shoes do fit better — because they are 
better fitted. And one visit to an ENNaA 
Jetrrick Dealer will prove it to you. See 
how carefully Enna Jerrick Frrmasters 
measure both feet... how accurately they 
select your exact size from the vast ENNA 
JeTrick range of lengths, widths and lasts. 
You'll marvel at the way Enna Jetricxs 
combine their caressing comfort with de- 
lightfully flattering style! 

Enna Jetricx Suoes, Inc. 
Auburn, N., } w 











$6 
Soflee 


OTHER STYLES 

$ $ 
5106 
SOME STYLES IN SIZES 
1 to 12, AAAA to EEE 


Y Wixiem 
2 





A FIT for EVERY SMART 
—or SMARTING — FOOT 
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Our Second Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 8) 


the iron. The arithmetic class offered 
to weigh it and found that 50 per cent 
of the sand is iron. We learned that 
this iron is magnetized. We found 
granite, mica, and sulphur specimens, 
ind started a rock collection. 

In visiting our school you must not 
be frightened if some strange-looking 
animal is brought out for you to ad- 
We have learned about the 
animal and vegetable life of Cali- 
fornia from a series of science books 
which the State Department of Edu- 
cation sent us. We always turn to 
these books to find out about the 
insects and animals that we see. 

Plant life is endless in its variety. 
We have found, so far, eight kinds of 


mire. 


cacti to put in our cactus garden. In 
the spring we know we shall have 
some beautiful blooms. Some of these 
we shall try to preserve by dipping 
them in paraffin, and perhaps we shall 
make small desert gardens to send to 
some city children who are not so 
fortunate as we are. 

Armed with pencils and paper, we 
frequently go forth and try to put on 
paper the beauty around us. Stories 
and poetry are written to go with the 
pictures, and it is not work, just fun, 
to write. We have a book in which 
we keep our poems. It is so easy to 

fairies gnomes living 
these rocks and shrubs that 
even the older children forbear laugh 
ing when the small girls read their 
fancies to us. I think that this study 
has done more to add to their vocabu- 
lary than anything else. 

Our schoolroom was pleasant but 
not “deserty” enough, the children 
said. We gathered wild plants . to 
the room. We found the 
bottle plant with its exquisite color 
ings of brown, fawn, gold, and rust, 
and its dark red seed clusters. We 
added to them the desert buckwheat. 
It still had its red leaves and red- 
brown seeds. Then we found the 
Spanish oak with its acorns and leaves 


imagine and 


among 


decorate 


of green. 

Our bookcase tops looked bare but 
the children brought in quantities of 
gourds, These are 
about three to four inches in diameter. 
We used some as flowerpots. We cut 
off an end and hollowed out the 
gourd. Then we cut a small hole in 
the bottom, through which we put a 
piece of sponge. We filled the gourd 
with sand, set it over water, and 
planted in it the seeds of the 
gourd. These came up rapidly and 
soon we had a lovely gray-green vine 
that spilled itself all over the top of 
our bookcases. 

Another great source of supply for 
us is stalks of the yucca known as 


desert round, 


Our Lord’s Candle. The stalks vary 
from one to three inches in diameter, 
and are often nine feet tall. We 
gathered at least a hundred of them. 
The older children made tables which 
we needed badly. They used the yucca 
stalks for the legs and sides, and ply 
wood for the top. These they stained 
and they are attractive and most 
The seventh-grade boy made 
airplanes from the stalks. 

Early in November the question of 
Christmas came up. It was voted to 
use the yucca stalks to make gifts. 
These stalks are very light and easily 
handled. A jig saw and a penknife 
will accomplish wonders. The boys 
made tie holders for their older broth- 
ers and fathers, and workbaskets for 
their mothers. The smaller children 
made doll furniture—beds, dressers, 
chairs, tables, couches, in fact, every- 
thing for a dollhouse; and painted the 
furniture with poster paint. 

We are very active Red Cross 
members. We have, indeed, a 100 
per cent membership. (If you want 
to know more about us, turn to pages 
45-47 and 50 in your October 1940 
Junior Red Cross News.) 

After we made some toys the chil- 
dren sent a box of them to a little 
girl in China. Then for the chil- 
dren’s ward of our county hospital 
the older boys and girl made a doll- 
house out of plywood and the 
younger children put in several sets 
of furniture. They gathered winter 
desert flowers, put them in 
made of gourds, and sent them to 
friends in the city, who thought they 
were beautiful. In doing such things 
we feel so rich! We have something 
to give that is well worth giving and 
that brings joy to the receiver. 

We have all the land that we want 
to play in but we must prepare it 
ourselves. This year we made a bad- 
minton court that fills us with pride. 
The boys dug up the roots of shrubs 
and the small girls pulled these away 
and smoothed off the ground. All 
gathered small stones to make the out- 
lines. We now have a big playground 
for all kinds of games, and a croquet 
court and volley-ball court, as well as 
our badminton court. 

Never feel sorry for us! We are 
the richest children in the world, for 
we have the whole desert as our 
heritage. It is true we rarely see a 
movie, for such things are miles from 
here; we can’t window-shop and day- 
dream over toys displayed; but we 
have caves in which to hide and play 
Indian, bushes for hide-and-seck, and 
the freedom that every child yearns 
for and so few possess. We salute our 
environment! 


useful. 


vases 





June Stories to Remember 


(Continued from page 13) 


Answer the following questions. 

1. Where was Jefferson 
born? 

2. Where was he educated? 

3. To what position was he elected 
in 1861? 

4. What were three of Helen 
Keller’s early accomplishments? 


Davis 


§. What college did she attend? 

6. What is an important part of her 
work? 

7. What position did Goethals 
occupy in the Panama Canal project? 

8. Who helped him in his work of 
sanitation? 


9, What other canal did he build? 











This year ... come to the 
homeland of the smart French 
Canadian homespuns shown 
on Fifth Avenue. Come to 
La Province de Québec, land 
of contrast, land of Old 
World charm. Here you'll 
turn aside to pass creaking 
ox-carts. In farm - yards, 
you'll watch a French Cana- 
dian woman tend her stone 
bake-oven ... 


Yet turn a corner and la 
Province de Québec offers 
you another world- a world 
of luxury hotels, smart shops 
and swagger resorts. 


3,000,000 French Canadians 
bid you come to the Old: 
W orld-in-the-New . . . where 
exchange makes dollars buy 
more! 


No Passports Required 
By U. S. Citizens 


For maps and descriptive literature, a) 
ply to your home travel agency, auto- 
mobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 
railway, steamship or bus office, ls 
Province de Québec Tourist Buress, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, Neu 


write direct to 


York, o 





TOURIST BUREAU 
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DON’T MISS THIS 


GLORIOUS 


ha tudor 


wil on | . . WHERE HISTORY 


COMES TO LIFE AGAIN! 


A trip to enjoy ... a trip you'll re- 
member always . . . restful and educa- 
tionally rewarding . . . 
ary and historic lore! 

miles . . . past 


rich in legend 
Sail 150 scenic 
rock-ribbed Palisades 
. the heights of Tarrytown... 
Sleepy Hollow. Sce the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. . 
keepsie . . . and the 
Catskills. 
Tickets, valid via New York Central Rail- 
road, will be accepted on Hudson River 


Day Line Steamers . from New York 
to Albany and Albany to New York. 


. Pough- 


green, romantic 


Music @ Restaurant © Cafeteria 
ONE DAY CRUISES from New York, To WEST POIN' 


... Round Trip, only $1.25. Other low-cost trips 
to Indian Point, Bear Mountain, Newburgh and 
Poughkeepsie 


RIVER - MOUNTAIN TOURS. Many attractive 


through New York, New England States and Can- 
ada 2 to 6 days, $5 to SH, including transpor 
tation and hotel accommodations 


Attending the N.E.A. Convention? 


trips, 


While in New York . or enroute 
to or from Boston ... take advan 
tage of the opportunity to enjo 
« Hudson River Sail. 

3B Send today for timetable 1941 season starts May29 
Hudson River Day Line 


West 42nd St. Pier, N.Y. City Tel: BRyant 9-700 














fis CELEBRATING » 


HER CORONADO CUARTO CENTENNIAL 
Statewide Fiesta from April to November, 1941 
The state is ablaze in red and yellow, the 
colors Coronado carried into Kansas 400 
years ago. Hundreds of interesting his- 
toric and scenic spots are marked for 
visitors. Special events are being ar- 
ranged in scores of Kansas towns 
Send your name and address and receive 

Tourist Guide to Kansas 

Pictorial Historical Map of Kansas 

The Story of Coronado 


Kansas Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
1541 Comm., Lyons, Kansas 1941 
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A Test in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 20) 


Kry 


I. Pint or quart Dozen 
ice cream oranges 
berries eggs 
milk lemons 
cream rolls 

Pound 
tomatoes butter 
sugar fish 
meat apples 
flour potatoes 

Il. 1. gallon 3. yard 5. pound 
2. ton 4. bushel 6. dozen 

Ill. 1. twelve §. four 
2. Seven 6. twelve 
3. four, cight 7. thirty-six 
4. Eight 8. ten 

IV. 1. multiply 7. multiply 
2. divide 8. division 
3. add 9. multiply 
4. subtract 10. divide 
§. add 11. divide 
6. 


multiplication 


A Test on United 


Geography 


States 


(Continued from page 21) 
Key 
I. 1. Berkshire Hills 
2. North Temperate 
3. New Hampshire 
4. Texas 
§. Kentucky 
6. gold, silver 
7. St. Lawrence, Mississippi 
8. prevailing westerlies 
9. Wisconsin 
10. has immense water power 
11. Chesapeake Bay 
12. Virginia 
Il. 1. f 4. ¢ 7. d 10. j 
2. k §. a 8. g ll. b 
3. h 6. | a > 
Ill. 1. d ) §. h 7. & 
2. € 4. g 6. b 8. f 
iv. 1. F 4. T 7. F 10. F 
2. F i EF 8. F 11. T 
FT 6&TF AT 82.1 
V. 1. Wyoming 
2. Los Angeles 
3. Boston 
4. Albany 
5. Erie, Hudson 
6. Lake Michigan 


A 


Kry 
Li.n & b Z72¢ 10.d 13. m 
2¢5k8&j If Ihe 
j.8 &E BRT 3% 
Il. 1. planets 7. third 
2. sun 8. Milky Way 
3. moon 9. horizon 
4. sun 10. equal 
§. one hundred 11. 23%° 
6. Mercury 
Ill. 1. the Great Bear 7. Southern 
2. North Star Cross 
3. Galileo 8. light years 
4. one hundred 9. Torrid 
eightieth 10. Greenwich, 
§. year England 


. 28 days 


Test on Astronomy 


(Continued from page 21) 




















There’s a headline that’s 
packed with GOOD news.. 
count me in... it’s exactly 
what | need right now! 






12 GLORIOUS DAYS 





$s 


SAILINGS 


JUNE 7 and JUNE21, 
JULY 5 and JULY 19 


and every other 
Saturday 


* 
All First Class 


$165 up 


* 


PAY LATER if you 
wish, in monthly in- 
stalments. No down 
payment or collateral 
or co-signer required. 





NO PASSPORTS 
FOR U. S. CITIZENS 








Fer complete details 
consult YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or 





on the superb, new 


MERICA 


INEST and largest passenger liner in service. 

Visit SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico; PORT Al 
PRINCE, Haiti; ST. THOMAS, Virgin Islands; 
and gay HIAVANA. The same historic, lovely 
ports of call which made such a hit with “America” 
cruise passengers last’ Fall. Ample time ashore, 
You revel in a truly different world of rest: and 
enjoyment... a world of blue skies and bluer seas, 


Grand food . . . congenial company . . . every 


detail luxurious . . . as only the America affords. 
For 12 whole days, for 4131 miles you relax, live 
like a prince and enjoy “top” entertainment, 
Ilere’s just the tonic you need to start off your 
summer vacation, 

Right now, in these tense times, you really owe 
yourself this chance to gain a new perspective 
this chance for a complele change. 

This will be the favorite teachers cruise this 


year. Make your reservations early. 





For 12 whole days I’m 
going to live like a Queen 
... and forget to worry 


about anything! 


U.S. Lines 


1 Broadway, N. ¥.— Digby 4-5800 














GUARDING 


PEBECO'S 
GOOD NAME | 


(for the sake of your teeth) 


JHEN a tooth paste has pleased mil- 

lions of users for more than 50 

years it has to be good! That is Pebeco’s 
unique record. 


Pebeco is a different, working dentifrice, 
absolutely free from cloying candy taste. 
Its peppy sea-breeze tang and swift spar 
kling cleansing action are the result of a 
great formula born more than half a cen- 
tury ago, when a noted European scientist 
discovered the beneficial, stimulating effects 
upon the mouth of the neutral salt 
potassium chlorate. 

This pleasant neutral salt ingredient gives 
Pebeco its zippy tang—helps preserve the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 

You'll like Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
*eheco Tooth Powder. When you are in 
Bloomfield, N. J., visit the Lehn & Fink 
plant and see the meticulous care which 
guards every step in their manufacture 
from raw materials to finished products. 
Your money can’t buy finer dentifrices. 


Send for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth 
Powder, free. Address: Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dept. I.-641, Bloomfield, N.J. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Aimond Cream 


Copyright 1941 by Lebo & Fink Products Corp 
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Your Flag and My Flag 


(Continued from page 36) 


of the pole and then lowered. That's 
the correct way to fly the flag at half 
staff. 
ruceNe—Well, | never knew that 
AKIE NNE—I guess there are lots of 
things we don’t know about flag eu 
quette, 
paut—What do you mean by flag 


eti-cti etiquette? 


ARIENNE—Well, it means good 
manners about flying the flag. 
yMMu—When we put up the 


the old on 


Id like to have 


to play with! 


new flag 
#1 OSSOM—TI should say you can’t! 
Don't you know what should be done 
with old flags when they are replaced 
by new ones? 
—-No 
-They 


What? 


should be burned 


JIMMII 

BLOSSOM 
privately 

yyMMtt—Burned! That seems like 
1 shame. 

BLOSSOM—Burning an old flag isn’t 
rid of it. It is an 
honorable method of disposing of a 


flag that 


done just to get 


has served its usefulness. 
Flags of great historic interest are not 
burned, but are kept in places of his 


torical significance, 


EUGENE—I wonder who should 
present the new flag to the school and 
tell Mr. Smith? 

ARIENNI—I 


think Miss 
She helped us put the 


Johnson 
ought to do it. 
idea over so well. Lets ask her to do 
it for us. 

paut—That's a good idea. 

ymMMir—While the flag is hanging 
here, don’t you think it would be a 
good time to give the flag salute and 
the pledge of allegiance? 

ruGENE—Yes. Who'll lead it? 

paut—Why not let Jimmie? He'd 
mak« a good leader. 

yMMiur—IIl be glad to, but first 
we must all face the flag and stand at 
attention. (Leads the children and 
the audience in the salute and pledge.) 


CHARLES—You know, I feel so 
patriotic I'd like to sing a song. 
Why can’t we sing (any pa- 
friolic song). 

paAuL—We can. Let’s do it! 

(All wing the song selected.) 

LUGENE—Now, remember, when 


we go outside to see the raising of our 
flag over the school, everyone 
stand at attention and salute 


new 
must 
the flag as it is raised. 





The King Goes Fishing 


(Continued from page 33 


and | told him not to come back until 
he found it. The Ox returned, but 
\nabar is lost. 

ANABAR—L think | can have your 
husband back in a short time. You 
ind Marta have but to be patient. 

SIVENA ( puzzled)—Marta? 
did you know my daughter’s name? 

ANABAR (quickly)—Very strange, 
Now go, and I will sec 


How 


very strange. 
that your husband is found. 
SIVENA—Just one moment, please. 
(She steps closer, recognizes Anabar, 
and shouts.) Anabar! 
doing on the king's throne? 
ANABAR—The king is away fishing. 
SIVENA (very angrily)—And you, 
shiftless man, are sitting here in idle 


What are you 


Get down off that throne this 
minute and come home with me! 
OKAR (interfering)—Such action 
is not befitting a queen. 
sIVENA—You know our king has 
not yet chosen a queen. 
OKAR—True! = But so 


ness. 


long as 
Anabar sits upon the throne, you are 
queen. 
SIVENA 
Humph! 


(slowly) —I? I, a queen? 
Move Anabar, I'm 
going to sit on this throne with you. 

MARTA—Where shall I sit? 

OKAR—Sit here, little princess. 
(Seats her at foot of throne.) 

voice (off right) —The ministers. 

SIVENA (/mpcriously)—Show them 
in! 

(Okar slowly moves to comply. 
Anabar slides from the throne and 
disappears. ) 

MARTA—Where 


gone? 


over, 


has my father 
sivEeNA—Has he gone? The cow- 
ard! (Notices the real king who en- 
fers by door left.) Who are you? 
KING—Oh, I live hereabouts. And 
who are you? 


SIVENA—I am queen, 


KING—This is news! 


ANABAR (en/ers cautiously and ad- 
lresses the king)—Your Majesty! At 


last you have returned. Just in time, 


too. The ministers demand admit 
tance, 
SIVENA (getting down from th 


throne) —Will Your Majesty ever for 
give me? 

ANABAR——Quick, Your Majesty! 
Take (Hands the king bis 


crown and cloak.) 


these. 
Now ascend the 
throne before the ministers come. 

KING—Here. (Lands Anabar the 
fish basket and can of worms, and as- 
cends the throne.) 

OKAR (announcing) —The Secre- 
tary of the Ministers of the King. 

SECRETARY (enters right and bows) 


—Ah! Your Majesty is of indis- 
posed, 

KING—I'm feeling better, thank 
you. 


shall 
ministers immediately. 
KING—Yes, do. I feel sufficiently 
recovered to see them at any time. 
(Secretary bows and exits right.) 
KING—That was a close call. Now 
may I mect wy queen? 
SIVENA (bowing)—Your Majesty, 
1 am only your very humble subject, 
Sivena. 


SECRETARY—I report to the 


KING—I am glad to know you, 
Sivena. Can you fry fish? 

ANABAR—At frying fish, my wife 
IS unexcelled. 

KING—Wonderful! Okar, show the 
lady to the royal kitchen and have a 
royal fish dinner prepared. 

OKAR—Yes, Your Majesty. 

KING—And prepare the blue and 
gold suite as the permanent home of 
my friend Anabar and his family. | 
think the king needs a confidential 
advisor and efficient substitute like 
Anabar. 








THRU THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
and the FEATHER RIVER CANYON 


by Daylight 


ONLY 2 NIGHTS EN ROUTE 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Discriminating travelers acclaim this the most 
scenic route in America! Mile-high Denver; the 
Colorado River cascading down colorful canyons 
of the snow-capped Rockies; picturesque Salt 
Lake City; the rugged Sierra; breath-taking 
Feather River Canyon; Sacramento Valley and 
its orange groves—this is the magnificent pano- 
rama of the West which unfolds as you glide 
swiftly toward San Francisco. And remember— 
you enjoy the scenic highspots during magic day- 
light hours! A trip you'll remember always! 
Through Train Between 

Chicago and San Francisco 

| Standard and tourist Pullmans; lounge car for 
all sleeping car passengers; luxurious reclining 
chair cars; all cars air-conditioned. No change of 
Cars en route. 


Delicious meals (as low as $1.25 a day for 


coach and tourist car passengers) : 
registered nurse-hostess . . . free pillows. 


—TWO NIGHTS EN ROUTE— 


Lv. Chicago 12:35 pm 
Ar. Denver 8:20 am 
(Colorado Rockies) 

Ar. Salt Lake City 12:15 am 
(Feather River Canyon) 

Ar. San Francisco 10:30 pm 


Standard sleeper and coach service from St. Louis 
on the General Pershing Zephyr at 2:45 pm to 
Lincoln, Nebraska; thence, on the Exposition 
Flyer. Also standard and tourist sleeping car 
service from Chicago via the Royal Gorge 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT-GO NOW-PAY LATER 
-——Ask about California Escorted Tours —— 


Mail Coupon to Nearest 


Exposition Flyer Travel Bureau 
Room 544, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Room 224, Equitable Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Room 909, Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me illustrated booklet and complete 
information about the ‘Exposition Flyer’. 
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The Great Smokies near W. aynesville 


For a Glorious Voctlin 
OF RECREATION 
OR RELAXATION 


In the majestic mountains. . .cool 
woodland lakes of North Caro- 
lina or along miles of white sand 
beaches, you will find peace and 
contentment. Or if you prefer, 
there is every outdoor sport and 
recreation. Golf, fishing, swim- 
ming, boating, tennis, hiking... 
horseback riding, horse shows, 
polo. Motoring, scenic highways. 
Visitthe Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park (there are 2 Na- 
tional Parks, 3 National Forests 
and 10 State Parks and recrea- 
tional areas). In the romantic and 
historic Coastal country you'll 
find the beauty of the Old South 
at its best. Accommodations to 
suit every pocketbook. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Orton Plantation near Southport 





Governor's Hospitality Committee, 


2647 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet, 


“OUTDOORS IN NORTH CAROLINA” 


Name 
Address 
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“Signing the Declaration 
of Independence” 


—John Trumbull 


(Continued from page 23) 


life-size painting to be called * ‘Sign, 
ing the Declaration of Independence.” 
The. author of this great document 
was much impressed with Trumbull’s 
desire to preserve the likenesses of the 
men who participated in this historic 
event. 

Though ten years had elapsed since 
the signing, still the artist was able 
to get in touch with thirty-six of the 
forty-seven much 
time and money making small por 
trait sketches of the 
that the painting should be as much 
as possible a faithful portrayal of 
them, 


men. He _ spent 


men in. order 


as well as of the spirit of the 
occasion, 

In 1817 he was 
paint four of the cight panels which 
are in the Rotunda of the Capitol in 


commussioned to 


Washington. 
Trumbull’s 
Washington is said by 


portrait of General 
Tuckerman to 
be the most spirited one existing, and 
of all his portraits, the one he painted 


of Alexander Hamilton is his best. 


My Heart Turns 
toward Cape Cod 


(Continued from page 52) 


sea in the direction taken by the old 
time clipper ships, with their wings 
spread to the breeze. 

[ want to buy a piece of lacy glass 
to carry back to a city apartment as 
a tangible reminder next winter that 


Whatever 


they can 


once a dream had form. 
the date of its manufacture, 
tell me it is a bit of the old Sandwich 
glass. [ shall not challenge the claim. 
I should like to 


reading and 


ramble through 


old cemeteries, copying 
epitaphs at once humorous and pa- 
thetic. I want to stroll along shady 
streets in quict — leaning over a 
i leaf of mint, 


a he forever, or to 


picket fence to a 
or ribbon grass, o 

xaze upon tall fe hollyhocks and all 
the flowers found only in a crowded 
old garden. Perhaps—but this is a 
wild hope—I might be asked to swing 
open a gate and sit for a while in a 
creaking old rocking chair, 
to tales of historic Cape Cod. 


[I want to eat my fill of 


listening 


native 


food—clams, chowder, fish, scallops 


—each with a flavor that no city 


excellent, can 
visit the 


however 
want to 


restaurant, 
attain. I 
local museums and soak up the lore 


quite 


of the Cape. 

A simple thing, you say? 
it seems so to you who are planning 
trips that far surpass mine in length, 
in gaiety, and in luxury. For me it 
is a trip to the land of heart’s desire, 


Perhaps 


because I am tired of looking at a 
strip of sky behind a silhouette of 
chimneys, because I am resentful at 
the confusion and limitations of the 
city, and because I love old towns, 


old houses, and old gardens. 
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BORDER CROSSING IS EASY 


PROPERLY identified American citizens will experience 


no red tape or difficulties entering or leaving British 


Columbia. No passports required! For convenient identi- 


fication, however, you may carry your Social Security 


eard, your birth or baptismal papers, tax bill, naturaliza- 


tion certificate or similar papers. Only U.S. residents 


who are not citizens need obtain re-entry permits. 


You'll receive the official premium on American currency. 


Before leaving you may convert your vacation savings 


into American funds at all banks, railway and express 


offices. And youll be glad to know that your dollars aid 


Canada’s vital war purchases in the United States, 








The Dominion’s third city may be included 


See Canada at work, at war, at play. 
on many Western vacation tickets at no extra cost! Ask your travel agent. The 


Vancouver Tourist Association, 596 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, B. C., will 


be pleased to send you full details and a free copy of a 30-page picture book, 


VANCOUVER 
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Vacation days! — precious moments 
packed with thrills and pleasure 
These are the days for which you have 
waited; days filled with long drives 
over highways of happiness, hours of 
actually doing what you always have 
wanted to do. Vacation time is your 
time. Don’t risk a single second of fun 
and joy you and your family deserve 

li a little over-exertion at your favor- 
ite sport or too many hours under a 
hot sun or at the wheel leave you all 
flagged out, with a headache or sore, 





j . 
fa 


... and Take ALKA-SELTZER Along fo 
“Good Time Insurance” on Your Vacation 


% A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF 
ALKA-SELTZER is yours for the ask- 
ing. Just write to Department 1-28, 

Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 






. 


aching muscles — remember, ALKA- 
SELTZER is just the thing to help you 
over the hurdle—just the right remedy 
to help you feel better fast! So—by all 
means —don’t neglect putting a pack- 
age or two of ALKA-SELTZER into your 
bag and the glove compartment of 
your car. Be ready for quick relief in 
HEADACHE, UPSET STOMACH and 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE. Just to be sure 
you have it when you need it—get 
ALKA-SELTZER from your druggist 
NOW! 





- ~~ 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA | 





MEXICO—22 Day Tour $159. 
CALIFORNIA—35 Day $290. 


cards 25c¢ per doz.; 
alds 10c; 


All American Travel Ciub, 565 Sth Ave., N. Y.C. Society. 3740 Oliver 8t., Washington Dd. © 


WILD FLOWERS (vinvedSaltkers se; 00 colored 


100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teach- 
list free. Flower Preservation 
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seeing tours, transportation and all. 
maps, hotel reservations, or other petty details. You're free 


Wore Fur ioe Jt 


"T ravel-wise Americans are fast discovering a grand 
new kind of vacation—an EXPENSE-PAID TOUR by air- 
conditioned Union Pacific Super-Coach! It’s everything a per- 
Your entire trip is planned in ad- 


vance, exactly the way you want it—itinerary, hotels, sight- 


No worry about road 


to enjoy every thrilling minute . . . yet it actually costs far 
less than any other way to travel. Send today for free infor- 
mation on carefree vacation tours to every part of 

this amazing America! 
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Drawing Picnic Scenes 


(Continued from page 26) 


Front-view man, 

To make this figure look like a 
man instead of a boy, draw the lines 
of his face slanting toward the chin 
to look somewhat square. 

Make his shoulders broader 
those on the children. 

When you draw the next part, 
notice that the elbow of one arm is 
about even with the hand on the 
other arm. 

The legs, feet, and seat of his 
trousers are easy to make. 

Woman seated with one foot showing. 

Draw the head so that it is shaped 
something like an egg. 

Draw the line for the hair, 
the neck, 

One eye touches the side of her 
face. The other is near her hair. 
Draw the shoulders and waist. Draw 
her right hand. 

Notice especially the line for her 


than 


Make 


belt. It slants downward toward her 
left. Draw the glass in her right 
hand. Draw her left arm and hand. 


Draw the lines of her skirt to the 
knees. They slant toward her right. 
Draw a cracker in her left hand. 

Her leg is under her skirt. Only 
the foot shows. Draw it as shown. 
Back-view girl sitting on bench, 

Draw the hair smooth on top and 
curly at the bottom. 

Draw lines for the blouse. 

The left arm is seen only as far as 
the elbow. Draw the right arm as 
shown in the drawing. 

When you draw the skirt, draw 
the lines slanting outward. Then 
make curves along the bottom. 

For the bench, draw two lines 
rather close together and one a little 
farther down. Draw the legs. 

Back view of boy, his head turned to 
the left. 

He is drawn almost like the girl on 
the bench except that his face is 
sideward and his feet are crossed. 
Boy carrying picnic boxes. 

Draw the head as shown in the pic- 
ture. Make a curved line at the back 
of the head. The top line for the 
face is curved, the lower is straight 
and slants toward the chin. Follow 
each step as you go along. 


Poster Suggestions 


(Continued from pages 24 and 30) 


@ AS THE poster on page 24 sug- 
gests, pupils might plan to learn 
some facts this summer about the na- 
tive wild flowers of their locality—or 
the birds or trees or rocks. If they 
are not interested in nature, there are 
countless other things they can learn. 
For instance, if they live in a city, 
they can find out about skyscrapers, 
elevators, electric signs, or mechanized 
vehicles. Discuss such possibilities; 
and invite pupils to make posters 
about their favorite vacation topics. 
Read aloud the Preamble to the 
Constitution (page 30), discuss its 
meaning, urge its memorization, and 
then use it as a choral reading. En- 
courage the children to originate 
posters which illustrate each separate 
point. A variety of patriotic motifs 
may be used, and the lettering varied 
to suit the individual taste, 
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VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


This 250-acre 
seaside “Dominion of 
Pleasure” provides 
every luxurious facility 
for living the Bay and 
gracious country ife of 
Old Virginia. Guests 
enjoy privilege’ at 
Golf, Beach and Hunt 
Clubs— dancing to 
famous “Name” bands, 
entertainment. Ex- 


quisite appointments, 
complete services. 
American Plan. 
Reservations advisable 
Restricted Clientele 


Write for Booklet 18, 


CAVALIER 


HOTEL - BEACH CLUB 
COUNTRY CLUB 














OPEN 
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YEAR 


ROLAND EATON 


Managing Director 
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alternate sailings, one each Saturday 
Ships white and trim. s s s Excellent 
food and service. 4 4 4 Pools, dancing, 
movies, shipboard fun programs « ¢ 4 
Ports ablaze with tropic splendor, bask- 
ing in mellow summer sunshine, « « 4 
Out-of-ordinary tours... 4 No passports. 
Mail postcard for folder now! 
Also 13-day freighters $110 up 
STANDARD FRUIT AND S&. S. CO. 
Apply Travel Agent or 11 B’way, N.Y. ©. 
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Learn Correct Make-Up at Home 





-Improve your appearance Increase your opportuni 
ties. Advise your students correctly. Buy this com 
plete course on the use and proper application of # 
dividual Make-Up. Invaluable aid for home, street, 0 
business. Written by Mme. Le Clair, national beauty 
authority and author of accepted beauty culture te 
books. Easy step by step method. Profusely illu 
trated. Complete Home Study Make-Up Course om 
$5.00. Send money order now. Mme. Le Clair, In 

176 Dept. X, West Wisconsin Ave., N 
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teachers and school administrators. Attrac- Shenandoah National Park is seen 2 = 1 Oo Park your car near the 
tively furnished rooms from $3 single -$4 perfectly from the breath-taking Sky- resorts, see the fabulous fjord of the Saguenay ! t pier, or take it along on 
double. Excellent food. ay Seg at oe . . : : sail the Great Lakes enjoying all the fun of an the steamer, AUTOS 
ment. Write Dept. I for a free “Guide-Map” @ | line Drive, leaving the Blue Ridge ; —eaplaedoe , CARRIED AT LOW 
of N.Y. forever engraved on the heart But ocean cruise. Choose one of the many trips- traveling ye eaty $4 Montreal 
” to Quebec). 
HOTEL PARK CHAMBERS . a. ..s i jlently or “all-expense.” 
he climax of the trip is a visit to the independent}; i 
88th St. at 6th Ave. A. D'Arcy, Mgr. | “* © P 
Natural Bridge. RICHELIEU CRUISES —- Every Monday (com Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
The way home leads through the mencing June 3%) from Montreal to Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 
— . . , . lower St. Lawrence, the Saguenay, Tadous GREAT LAKES CRUISES Twice week! 
beautiful Smokies, actoss North Caro- sac and Murray Bay. Ship is your “hotel.” from Detroit up Lake Huron, through the 
ina’s stern ridge into Tennessee, t Entertainment. Cruise Directors and Staff. “Soo,” across Lake Superior to Duluth and 
“ _—s Vo 8 dhe return. Shore excursior t Sarn Port 
. ‘ , 7K . u ’ c 18 a arnia, ° 
puni Memphis, and through the heart of parce 4 Gdaye,067.S0up. (Also cherter Arthur, Fort William, Duluth. 7 days, $67.50 
com Playground A pparatus Bree oe $ h li . crt — up. Also, 10 day cruises from Buffalo 
i ‘ } ssippi, the Magnolia State. 
t, of Basketball Backstops Catalog Masmenippt, 8 NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY Choose al! ON YOUR WESTERN TRIP, include u re 
aut gor . " > : or part of this itinerary: Niagara Falls, To freshing, restful Great Lakes Cruise. Fine 
tex Swimming Pool Equipment _— : ronto, Lake Ontario, Thousand Islands, the railand highway connections 
iu Everwear Manufacturing Com@qony FF A S I i A L L ! 
ion Springtield Dept. I ate 1 lik k all al SPEND A GLORIOUS VACATION at the magnificent MANOIR RICHELIEU or the 
Wi If ¢" woul T © 1 c now 5 a 941 charming HOTEL TADOUSSAC in the heart of French Canada 
The Instructor Travel Contest for 
— 
(which closes June 10), refer to page 74 MANY LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO CHOOSE FROM 
of the May issue or mail the coupon. Cruise Tours from principal cities, including rail fare, hotel and Pullman or Coach 
e WANTED @ 2 ae ae ee ee ee eee ae ae a ee accommodations, si nreeele ay rams, all meals. Enjoy one of these trips on 
y/ Sesndh Uitte The Radiata your way TO OR F NEA. CONVENTION, Boston, June 29 to July 3 
; A hers for permanent or Pan <+ : : , . : on 
bee sees geek frust be ; ion Dansville, N.Y. ' : For information, illustrated literature, etc., apply to your Travel Agent, or 
to travel and have aptitude for pomenncte select- Please send Travel Contest details. 
gf fr sscctieeeaatcce |) om CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
C. W. STUART & CO., = : “ 
S 385 East Union St., Newark, New York i or R.D. a Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 
ily nicemnencnncnen State 
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WAT + PARK 
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RIG GRANDE 
MOTOR WA 


Sky-High TOURS 


Thuu the Rachies 


Take your choice from many 
Rio Grande Trailways Tours 
... over mountain boulevards 
to America’s most spectacular 
scenic vacationlands...thread- 
ing the Rockies to star-studded 
wonder spots of Colorado and 
Utah ... every one a “must-see” 
on your summer vacation. 


* ROYAL GORGE of Arkansas River. 
spanned by World's Highest Bridge 

*® Mesa Verde National Park 

* Chief Ouray Highway 

* Gunnison—home oi Western State 
College 

* Glenwood Springs 

*% Loveland, Monarch. Tennessee and 


Wolf Creek Passes over the 
Continental Divide. 


Tours sky-high in scenic beauty 
and recreational value .. a bar- 
gain in economical travel luxury 


Modern, stream-lined Buses, roomy and 
comfortable ... Tours e¢ from 1 to 6 
days... priced from $3.50 to $18.50 for 
t tion only ...or trip-plan basis 
with details arranged for 2 maximum 
of vacation thrills. 


MAIL COUPON for beautifully illustrated 
Shy-High Fours Booklet 
Rio Grande Motor Way Tour Bureau 
231 Equitable Bidg.. Denver, Colorado 


City State 







Rio Grande Motor Way 
Unit of 








THE SCENIC WAY SUS SYSTEM 
Teiy Tee 
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TREASURE-TROVE | 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the apecified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. Send the request slips 
to TREASURE-TROVE, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. In the envelope with 
the slips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for im @ par 
ticular case. When a supply for pupils 
is available, this will be stated. Please 
do not ask for items that were mentioned 
more than five montha ago. 





311. Defending America 

Inspiring in its message and strik 
ing in presentation, YOU Can Defend 
America appeals for national unity 
and Text and illustrations 
alike are forceful, dramatic. A new 
patriotic song is included. In a Fore- 
word, General Pershing highly praises 
the publication. United States Com 
missioner of Education Studebaker 
has said he hopes it “will find its way 
into the hands of all American youth 
Copies are 10 


morale. 


and their parents.” 
We will gladly forward 


requests to Moral Re-armament, the 


cents cach. 


distributing organization, 


312. On a Patriotic Theme 

Colored illustrations to fit lines of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” are in 
cluded in an effective booklet, The 
Land of the Free, issued by the Treas- 
ury Department to increase public in 
terest in United States Savings Bonds. 
The front and back covers together 
present a picture of a battleship and 
airplanes near the Statue of Liberty; 
the center spread shows the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial, with a quotation 
from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and a large American flag; an- 
other page features the Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial at Gettysburg. Sent 
while the supply lasts. How many 
copies will you need? 
313. Travel Aids 

These publications will 
teachers planning summer trips: 

313a. Visit Oklahoma—A 42 
page booklet, with state map, regional 
route maps, historical and descriptive 
text, spaces for picture stamps. 
(Oklahoma Travel Association) 

313b. Puerto Rico and Discover 
Puerto Rico—Well-illustrated book - 
lets on this United States possession. 
(Government of Puerto Rico) 


interest 


313c. Peru—Business, science, edu- 
cation, labor, and touring, in an il 
lustrated 32-page booklet; 12-page 
booklet, High Points of Peru. (Peru- 
vian Information Bureau) 

313d. New York City—Map in 
colors, showing transit system, prin- 
cipal streets, sights. (Hotel Times 
Square ) 

313e. New York City—Transit 
map indicating landmarks; map of 
auto routes and rail lines. (Hotel 
Park Chambers) 

313. Suggestions for Trips in 
New Jersey: Scenic, Historic—A 64- 
page illustrated booklet. Valuable 
historical details on each town; sketch 
maps; “Places to Visit”; hotels; bib- 
liography; index. 25 cents. (Tren- 
ton Printing Company, Inc.) 





Are you interested in The Instructor 
Travel Contest for 1941? See “Last 
Call!” on page 67, which tells how to 





get full information. 


Rambles among 
the Finger Lakes 


(Continued from page 54) 


will remember first the mighty drop 
of Taughannock, near Ithaca, the 
highest single waterfall cast of the 
Rocky Mountains. Still others may 
picture the region as a whole, with 
the lakes lying like the fingers of a 
hand—the imprint of the hand of 
the Great Spirit and a part of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, according 
to an Indian legend: Canandaigua, 
Keuka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, and 
Skaneateles. Sometimes Otisco, On- 
ondaga, and Oneida are included. 

To the present-day vacationist the 
region is indeed a happy hunting 
ground, where all forms of outdoor 
sport and simple pleasures abound in 
an enchanted country of hill-locked 
lakes, wooded slopes and friendly 
shores, awesome gorges and wild 
ravines, roaring waterfalls and_ less 
violent cascades. The ancient and 
the modern, the natural and the cul- 
tivated are everywhere bound  to- 
gether by broad improved highways. 

Railroads and bus lines connect 
the larger villages and cities. Among 
closely associated 
with the lakes are Canandaigua, Penn 
Yan, Geneva, Seneca Falls, Auburn, 
and Skaneateles on the north; Naples, 
Hammondsport, Watkins Glen, and 
Ithaca on the south. 
the fringe of the 


the towns most 


Larger cities on 
region include 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Elmira. 

The state parks under the juris- 
diction of the Finger Lakes State 
Park Commission Butter- 
milk Falls, Taughannock Falls, and 
Robert H. Treman parks, all near 
Ithaca; Fillmore Glen, near Moravia; 
Watkins Glen; Cayuga Lake, near 
Seneca Falls; Fair Haven Beach, on 
Lake Ontario; and Stony Brook, near 
Dansville, the village where Tut 
INsTRUCTOR is published. 

What a thrill to examine the 
unique outdoor museum near Levan 
na, showing an excavated Algonquin 
village about 5,000 years old; to ex 
plore Bare Hill, the legendary birth- 
place of the Senecas on Canandaigua 
Lake, and nearly opposite, the 2,256- 
Gannett Hill from which the 
Indians sent their smoke-signal mes 
sages of peace and war; to follow the 
trails made by General Sullivan and 
his troops when they came in 1779 
to break the power of the Iroquois; 


include: 


foot 


later they returned to settle the 
“Chosen Spot.” 
The generations which followed 


the time of Sullivan’s raid produced 
many famous Americans who were 
born, or lived at some time, among 
the Finger Lakes. Evidences of their 
activity and influence are numerous. 

Such leaders were Marcus Whit- 
man, pioneer missionary to the Cayuse 
[Indians and savior of the Oregon 
Territory, and Elisha Loomis, one of 
the first missionaries to the Hawaiian 
Islands, both of whom were born in 
Rushville; President Millard Fillmore, 
William H. Seward, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew D. White, Ezra Cor- 
nell, Robert G. Ingersoll, Elihu Root, 
David B. Hill, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Stephen A. Douglas, Joseph 
Smith, Brigham Young, Mark Twain, 
William R. George, and Glenn H. 
Curtiss. 





Index of Advertisers 


June 1941 
o 


Automobile Financing 
Commercial Credit Corp..... 


|| Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
University of lowa (Tests) 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 


Equipment and Supplies 
Artistic Medal and Badge Co. 
Burgess Handcraft Supplies 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Everwear Mtg. Co 


Food Products 


American Institute of Baking 


Hygiene and Health 


Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories) 

Pebeco Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder 
(Lehn G Fink Products Corp.) 

Mothersills Seasick Remedy 3, 
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64 
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Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


DePaul University 


Franklin Institute 3, 


Granville School of Voice 

Hotel Extension Division 

LeClair School of Beauty Culture 5, 
National College of Education 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 

School of Horticulture for Women 
University of California 

Washington Boulevard Hospital, The 


Opportunities 
Book House for Children, The 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc 
Stuart G Co., Ww 
Stuart Studios 


Photo Finishing and Supplies 


Moen Photo Service 
National Photo Co 
Olive Bros. 


Superior Photo Service 3, 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albert Teachers Agency 
Boulder Teachers Exchange 
Clark-Brewer 
Huff Teachers Agency 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
Personal Placement Bureau 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
Teachers Service Bureau 
Western Reference G Bond Association 


Teachers’ Personal 
Enna Jetticks 


Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoe 
Ott Engraving Co., N 


Travel 
Bus Lines 


Rio Grande Motor Way Tour Bureau 
Santa Fe Trailways 
Union Pacific Stages 


Hotels and Resorts 


I Barbizon, The 
Cavalier, The 
Curtis Hotel 
Hidden Valley “Dude” Ranch 
Hotel Lincoln 
Hotel Park Chambers 
Hotel Times Square 
|| Natural Bridge Hotel and Cottages 
|| New Gatlinburg Inn 
Pinewood Camps, Inc 
Pocono Manor 
Classified: Bellevue Stratford, 
Bryant, Buck Hill Falls inn, Cavalie 
Hotel G Beach Club, Chesterfield, Chris 
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62 
71 


Belvedere, 


r 


todora House, The Cloister, Crestmont Inn, 
Dearborn Inn, Dixie, Dodge, Ford Hotels, 


oom Washington, Governor Clinton, Grea 
Nort’ 
land, House 


Manger, Ocean 


Oceanside 


Miramar, 


t 


ern, Henry Hudson, Houston, Luther- 


’ 


otel G Cottages, Paramount, 


Park Central, Parkside, Piccadilly, Pick- 
i} wick Arms, Plaza, Poland Spring House, 


| Prince George, 
l Pine Beach, Shelton, Tudor, Victoria, Wil 
| liamsburg Inn G Lodge, Woodstock 70, 


Railroads 


Burlington Route 
Rio Grande 
Western Pacific 


Regional 


Kansas Coronado Cuarto Centennial Comm 
New England Council 


G Development 
Quebec Tourist Bureau 
Rockefeller Center Observation Roots 
Vancouver Tourist Association 


Steamship Lines 

American Republics Line 
Canada Steamship Lines 
Cleveland G Buffalo Transit Co 
Georgian Bay Line 

Grace Line 

Hudson River Day Line 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
Standard Fruit G Steamship Co. 
U.S. Lines 


|| Tours 


All American Travel Club 
Marnell Travel Service 
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Useful Kitchen Equipment 


(Continued from page 31) 


the long edge of the other piece in 
such a way that they form an in- 
verted L. Screw small cup hooks into 
the underside of the top piece. 

The knife and utensil rack is built 
much the same as the key rack ex- 
cept that it is larger. The one shown 
in the twelve 
long and the top piece is three inches 
The base or back of the rack 
has the same dimensions. 


illustration is inches 


WwW ide. 


The slots in which the knives hang 
were made with a backsaw. Two cuts 
were made for each opening after 
long thin box nails had been driven 
into the edges of the board to be 
slotted, to prevent splitting. The in- 
side edges of the cuts were smoothed. 

Finish this rack like the key rack. 

All three of these pieces of equip- 
ment can be constructed by pupils in 
grades as low as the third or fourth. 





A Test on the United States Flag 


(Continued from page 20) 


Kry 
l. seven 2. Six 3. four 
4. three 5. red 6. red 


thirteen 

8. They represent the thirteen origi 
nal colonies. 

9. thirteen 

1. Pa, N.Y., ND, Va, NC. SE, 
N.H., R.L., Mass., Conn., Del., 
Md., Ga. 

11. forty-eight 12. 

14. They represent the number of 

states in the Union. 


five 13. umon 


15. sunrise and sunset 
16. Salute it. 

17. briskly 

18. June 14, 1777 
1818 

July 4 

War of 1812 
John Paul Jones 
London (1783) 
France (1778) 


> — 
Se Oo 


ht NM bh bh 
wen = 


25. “The Star-Spangled Banner” 

26. Francis Scott Key 

27. courage 28. loyalty and truth 
29. purity 30. June 14 





What Vermont Means to a City Man 


(Continued from page 53) 


hold academic de 
They are making a living and 
maintaining their self-respect. They 
prefer a back-breaking and unfamiliar 
sort of life to the tempting though 
precariously held luxuries of the city. 
No need to 
fawn on the “boss” nor impress the 
neighboring Joneses. The criterion 
of value among Vermonters is the 
ability to work and to endure rather 
that the ability to spend money. 
Fourth, there is the allure of ten 
weeks on a farm. No subway, no 
elevated, no two a.m. radio across the 


many of whom 


grees. 


The reward iS obvious. 


court. One stretches one’s legs in 


three hundred acres instead of in a 
walks 
along quiet roads instead of being 
jammed the 
One drinks milk 
wholesome beverages. 
to cat break fast. 
of hours for being lazy out of doors, 
and a chance to learn things not 
in the lexicon of the city dweller. 


three room apartment, and 


into uptown express. 


instead of — less 
There is time 
There are plenty 


[ am going to a state where living 
demands a back and 
convictions instead of a facile tongue; 
where an admirable, free people sweat 
over a stony soil and put strength into 
the blood stream of America. 


strong strong 


BE COOL THIS SUMMER 


at P, M. 


Name your fun, and you can have it 


at cool, 
Manor — swimming, 


mountain-high Pocono 


golf, tennis, 


riding, archery, and many other ac- 


tivities, outdoors and indoors. 


The 


food’s genuinely farm-fresh, and is 
it good! You will enjoy the friend- 
ly, informal atmosphere. 





HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 
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She called at the Santa Fe Bus Depot and 
found that “First-Class” fares were lower 
than other forms of transportation. 











oy 









and-crimson Santa Fe Buses. They're Air- 
Conditioned, with wide, roomy, reclining 
seats, inside luggage compartments, and a 
dozen other exc/asve features. Drivers are 
courteous — glad to point out places of 
scemic interest along the way 


} 

She was delighted with the gleaming cream- 
} 

| 

| 





ZB She enjoyed “extra” carefree days on her 
vacation because of the saving in cost— 
and was thrilled with “extra” bargains in 
scenic miles 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
**Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners”’ 
General Offices: 437 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas; or 6th & Maia, 
s Los Angeles, California; or 185 North Wabash, Chicago, illinels 


Want to know how you can save 

on your Vacation? Then call your 

Santa Fe Trailways agent or mail 

the coupon for information on 
your summer trip. 






eee eee ee ae ee _— ee 


Mail Coupon or Write Nearest Office 
4 . J SANT 


/ ‘A FE TRAILWAYS Dept.390 (sce addressesabove) | 
Please send complete details of your service 

| from : | Ee | 

\ | Name ws 

a ee i 


Member ~ 


hate 
National Trailways Bus Syatem - 
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FOR FUN! 


A gay roundelay of deck sports and 
dancing, games and entertainment, 
with carefree, easy-to-know  ship- 
board companions, plus the charm 
of picturesque, out-of-the-way ports 
and the thrill of great cities . . . all 
add up to a glorious Great Lakes 
cruise with the Georgian Bay Line! 


Three great travel opportunities await 
your choice this summer—each of 
them aboard one of the gleaming- 
white “Ocean Liners of the Lakes’ — 
the only lake cruise ships exclusively 
for passengers! This year, for the 
first time, you can cruise to beautiful, 
unspoiled ISLE ROYALE from CHI- 
CAGO, as well as from BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND and DETROIT—or 
sail along America’s ‘Romance 
Route” between CHICAGO and 
BUFFALO (Niagara Falls) via GEOR- 
GIAN BAY and the myriad 30,000 
ISLANDS! Whichever cruise you 
choose, you'll have a great time 
aboard a great ship! Five- and seven- 
day round-trip cruises, including 


meals, and berth in oxt- $4950 

side stateroom, only...... up 
Consult your travel agent, or write 

GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


128 West Monroe Street Chicago, Hlinois 
Also offices in DETROIT — CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO — DULUTH — NEW YORK CITY 
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A Little Cove 


on the Maine Coast 


(Continued from page 53) 





carpets of deep green moss, listening 
to the melodies of the hermit thrush, 
coming upon clusters of orange chan- 
terelles half hidden in _pine-needle 
beds, seeing again perhaps the mir- 
acle of a spider web hung against the 
sunset! There is peace and there is 
joy in the woods, even on foggy days; 
then they are all adrip, the dead trees 
hung. with spider veils loaded with 
water jewels, On such days you may 
find Indian pipes in the moss. 

All summer long, little boats go in 
and out of the cove—lobstermen’s 
dories, sailboats, launches and row- 
boats and yachts. Sometimes I would 
like to sit on the rocks and watch 
them come and go; at other times I'd 
want to be out on the water myself, 
speeding over the waves to Boothbay 
Harbor or Squirrel Island or Pema- 
quid—where you visit the old fort 
and eat lobsters on the wharf (cooked 
while you wait). 

I want to steer a motorboat over a 
stormy sea and feel again the thrill of 
gliding up a roller and coming down 
bang! on the other side, in a shower of 
salty spray. I want to sail over to 
Monhegan Island on a bright, clear 
day and come horne after dark when 
the sea is aglitter with phosphores- 
cense, and count the beacons of the 
lighthouses as we near the cove. 

In Maine, the sandman comes 
creeping in your window, out of the 
starlit night, to lull you with the 
sound of surf on the shore, to drug 
you with the fragrance of pine! And 
whether you are roused by the song 
of the thrush or the booming of fog- 
horns, you waken refreshed and feel- 
ing ten years younger, 


Abroad in My Own 
State—Florida 


(Continued from page 55) 


is the Florida cattle country where 
cowboys ride the range and herds of 
humpbacked cattle graze on the level 
fields. Feeling soaked in sun and 
sand and space, I visualize the Florida 
of the Seminoles, chanting “Loxahat- 
chee, Okaloacoochee, Coloosahatchee, 
Withlacoochee.” “This,” I think, “is 
the real Florida.” 

The west coast, like the east, is 
playground, although a bit more 
sedate. One sees more horseshoe 
pitching and fewer race tracks, more 
checker games and fewer jai alai con- 
tests, more family sedans and fewer 
sports roadsters. St. Petersburg, 
where sunshine pours vitality into 
tired bodies; Sarasota, famous for the 
Ringling Art Museum; Tampa, the 
cigar-making city (with its strong 
Spanish element); Tarpon Springs, 
the only sponge fishery in the United 
States—these give the west coast 
variety and charm. 

In the heart of the orange-growing 
section, Edward Bok located the 

(Continued on page 71) 





Are you interested in The Instructor 
Travel Contest for 1941? See “Last 
Call!” on page 67, which tells how to 
get full information. 
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CANADA 


Montreal and Toronto 














Ford Hotels 


Modern, fireproof, economical hotels, 
conveniently located for teachers trav- 
eling in Canada. Easy parking facili- 
ties. Rates $1.50 to $2.50 single. 
(Ford Hotels also in Buffalo and 
Rochester, N.Y., and Erie, Pa.). Write 
any Ford Hotel for full information. 


GEORGIA 
Sea Island 


The Cloister. Cool your cares in the his- 
toric charm of Sea Island All sports; swim 
in surf or pool, sandaail, dance under the stars. 
Reasonable rates Selected clientele Write 
direct, see your travel agent, or call New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave.; phone ClIrcle 56-8055. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 
4 or more at $1 daily per person. Write for 
folder and guide. Free Parking. 


MAINE 
Poland Spring 





Poland Spring House 


Two hotels—Poland Spring House, 
Mansion House. 3,000 acres. Golf (18 
holes). Tennis. Riding. Lawn bowl- 
ing. Swimming. Fishing. Concerts. 
Dancing. “Movies.” American Plan, 
from $6. Poland Spring Co., 551 5th 
Ave., N.Y. City (VAnderbilt 6-0393). 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Roston 


Hotel Manger, at North Station. Direct en- 
trance to B. £ M. trains. All rooms with bath 
and every modern convenience. Daily rates 
$2.50 to $4.00. Double: $3.50 to $65.00. Very low 
rates for large groups. Also special weekly 
rates. Write for Boston map and guide, 


Magnolia 






The Oceanside and Cottages 


After the N.E.A. come straight to 
The Oceanside. 62 years an outstand- 
ing New England resort. Restricted 
clientele, highest standards. Private 
beach, theatre. Motorboat cruises and 
moonlight sails. Booklet, rates on re- 
quest. George C. Krewson, Jr., Pres. 


MICHIGAN 

Dearborn 

Dearborn inn. Visit Greenfield Village, 
Edison Institute Museum, Ford Rotunda and 
River Rouge Plant. Delightful accommodations 
at Dearborn Inn. $3.50 per person up. All 
with bath, completely air-conditioned. Eleven 
miles from City of Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 


Gull Lake, Brainerd 

Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. FREE 18-Hole 
Golf, Riding, Tennis, Boats. Sandy Beach at 
door. Minnesota’s Finest Resort. $40 week up. 
each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, incl. 
delicious meals. Housekeeping Cottages also. 
Write Arthur L. Roberts, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 

Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. FREE Golf, 
Riding, Boats. Safe, Sandy Beaches at door. 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. $28 to $35 per 
week, each, 2 in Room; $30 to $40 Single, in- 
cluding delicious meals. Write Arthur L. 
Roberts, Rochester, Minnesota. 





MISSISSIPPI 
Pass Christian 


Miramar-on-the-Beach. On the Romantic 
Mexican Gulf. Open all year. Cool in sum- 
mer, temperate in winter. Women Creole 
cooks. Catering to those seeking rest and re- 
laxation in a quiet and cultured environment 
One hour from New Orleans on Highway 99. 


NEW YORK 


New York City 

Belvedere Hotel, Opposite Madison Square 
Garden. 319 West 48th St. One block to Broad- 
way, 2 blocks to Radio City. 450 big, outside 
rooms with bath, shower, serving pantry. Res- 
taurant. Bar. $2.50 Single; $3.50 Double 
Special Weekly Rates. 


Hotel Bryant, on Broadway at 54th Street 
Next door to Times Square. Comfortable, dis- 
tinctively furnished rooms with bath and ra- 
dio. Daily -$2 single, $3 double, $4 for 3 per- 
sons, $5 for 4 persons. Special Weekly Rates. 3 
moderate-priced restaurants Write for folder. 
New York City 
Hotel Chesterfield 

School Teachers 
Welcome! See New 
York from the Ho- 
tel Chesterfield, 130 
West 49th Street, 
at Radio City in 
Times Square. Ac- 
commodations for 
1,000 guests. Room 
with private bath 
and radio, $2.50 per 
day (same rate for 
1 or 2 persons). 
Write for illus- 130 W. 49th St., N.Y. City 
trated booklet. 





New York City 


Christodora House 


601 East 9th St., 
opposite Tompkins 
Square Park. Con- 
genial year-round 
living in large out- 
side rooms, start- 
ing at $7 weekly. 
Meals in observa- 
tion dining room, 
optional. Library, 
sun roofs, gymnasi- 
um, pool. Conven- 
ient transporta- 
tion; complete serv- 
ice, no tipping. 
Folder on request. 


New York City 
Dixie Hotel 


Times Square’s 
Modern Skyscraper 
Hotel ...250 West 
43rd St. 650 com 
fortable, cheerful 
rooms ...each with 
private bathroom. 
A favorite with 
teachers! $2.50 Sin- 
gle; $3.50 Double. 
Send for FREE 
folder I, describing 
2, 3, 4, and 5-day 
Ail-Expense Tours 
at special low rates. 

George Washington, 28rd St. at Lexington. 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 double. 


Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map of 
New York City. 


New York City 
ye ¥ " 





Hotel 
Governor Clinton 


Twelve hundred 
outside rooms with 
bath, circulating ice 
water, radio, and 
Servidor. Opposite 
the Pennsylvania 
Station. Air-condi- 
tioned restaurants 
include new Coffee 





Shop. Rates from 
' $3.00. Write for 
booklet. Robert J. 


a Glenn, Manager. 


‘Radio City. Conven- 











Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms, 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 

Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 57th St. Head. 
quarters American Woman's Assn. Floors for 
women, Pool, gymnasium, studios, 1200 rooms 
with bath. Weekly single $12 up, double $16 up 
Daily single $2.50 up, double $3.50 up. Special 
student rates. All-expense tours. 3 restaurants 
New York City 

Hotel Paramount 


46th St., west of 
B’way, Times Sq. In 
theatre and shop- 
ping district. 21 
stories of delight- 
ful rooms—private 
bath, circulating ice 
water, and radio. 
Dining rooms air 
conditioned. Home 
of “Billy Rose’s” 
Diamond Horse- 
shoe. Special rates 
to teachers, groups. 
Single $2.50; dou- 
ble $4.00. Booklet. 





New York City 


Parkside Hotel 


Comfort 
in this 300-room 
| hotel overlooking 
New York’s only 
private park, famed 
for generations. 
Convenient to busi- 
ness, shops, amuse- 
ments. Noted for 
delicious cuisine in 
4a beautiful restau- 
rant at popular 
prices. Single from 
$2. Knott Manage- 
ment. 18 Gramercy 
Park South. 


reigns 





New York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 
45th St., west of 

B’way. 700 large, 

delightful rooms all 

with bath, radio, 
circulating ice wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 


ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways, 
etc. Meals, moder- 
ately priced. Daily 
rates, Single from 
$2.50—Double from 
$3.50. Booklet. Roy 
Moulton, Manager. 





New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 


rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 
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NEW YORK 

New York City 

Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
Sts. Large single rooms from $3.50; double 
from $5. 2-room suites from $6 for 1 or 2 per- 
sons. All rooms with bath, circulating ice 
water, radio. Swimming Pool and Gymnasium 
free. Near Times Square, Central Park, shops. 


Pickwick pre 230 East 5ist St. ENJOY 
NEW YORK M ORE. Live on the smart East 
Side. 400 charming rooms in a modern hotel 
with club features. Gym, sun deck, and mod- 
est priced restaurant. Daily: Single from 
$1.50, Double from $38. Special weekly rates. 


New York City 





Hai 





The Shelton Hotel 
Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 


other facilities of a club hotel. 
New York City 


Hotel Tudor 


304 East 42nd St., 
in Beautiful Tudor 
City, only 2 blocks 
east of Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 600 
outside rooms, each 
with private bath, 
tub, and shower, co- 
lonial maple _ fur- 
niture and _ beds 
having innerspring 
mattresses. Single 
with bath from $2, 
double from $3. 
Inquire about our 
All-Expense Tours. 

Hotel Victoria, 7th Ave. and Sist St. At 
Radio City, convenient to schools, museums, art 
galleries, churches, amusements. Comfortable, 
sunny, spacious rooms, each with radio, private 
bath (tub and shower), circulating ice water, 
Servidor. Single from $2.50, double from $4.00 
New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 43rd St. 


One of the New 
York hotels most 
popular among 


teachers. Fine ac- 
commodations, ex- 
cellent clientele. 
Ideal location at 
Times Sq., conven- 
ient to all shops 


and theatres. Two 
Restaurants, mod- 
erate in price. 
Rooms with bath 


from $2 single 


; $3 . = 
double Bole. — 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Eagles Mere 


Crestmont inn. Want sun-tan days, cool 
nights, no mosquitoes? Come to Crestmont Inn 
(2200 ft.). Water sports on Lake of Eagles, 
riding, golf, tennis. Bridge, music, dancing. 
Excellent cuisine. Children’s playground. Fold- 


er BV. Wm. Woods, Prop., Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail lounge. Dancing 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 
Moderate Rates 


Pocono Mts. -Buck Hill Falls 


The inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate of scenic splen- 
dor in the Poconos offering a wealth of health 
in tonic mountain air. Utmost in sports. Se- 
lected clientele Write for booklet and rates. 
N. Y. Office, 620 Fifth Avenue Clrele 65620. 


Pocono Pines 

Lutherland. ideu! Vacation at thin beauti- 
ful 2000 Acre Resort “Atop the Poconos.” 
Superb Cuisine. Private Lake. White Sand 
Beach. Riding. Tennia. Golf. Movies. Eve- 
ning Social Life. $26 up. Selected Clientele. 
N.Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-1550. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Watch Hill 


Ocean House. Opens about June 20. Breeze- 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 
beach. All water sports. Tennis, etc. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re- 
stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.00. Spe- 
cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier Hotel and Beach Club. 
all year. Two golf courses. Tennis, riding, 
fishing. Private Ocean Bathing Beach. Select- 
ed clientele. New York City Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., Roland Eaton, Managing Director. Ask 
for Booklet 138. 


Open 


W illiamsburg 


Williamsburg Inn & Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg a living a authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $5. Fine food. 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-8896. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mer. 


Hotel Houston, “10 & Street, N.W. Down- 
town Center. Near Government Buildings and 
historie places Newly decorated rooms with 
shower bath. Moderate rates: Single $2.00 
$2.50; Double $3.50 $5.00. Special Rates for 
school parties. Write for folder and information, 











in the pages of THE 


THIS DIRECTORY 


CHOOSE YOUR HOTEL 

FROM THOSE ADVERTISED 
INSTRUCTOR. 
your reservation, please mention this magazine. 
APPEARS EACH MONTH 


When making 














ShAe 


CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
In Beautiful Minnesota 


Recommended by 
Duncan Hines 
in “Lodging for a Night” 
Rooms from $2.50 
all with soft 
water baths. 










Folders seat on request 
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Abroad in My Own 
State—Florida 


(Continued from page 70) 


Singing Tower in Mountain Lake 
Sanctuary, thereby creating “a thing 
of beauty” which is “a joy forever.” 
The polished green citrus trees stretch 
away in a geometrical precision bro- 
ken only by blue lakes. When the 
trees are loaded with fruit, they look 
as if myriads of golden bulbs lighted 
their dark foliage. When they are 
in bloom, the fragrance is the sweet- 
ness of sun and rain, bird song and 
bees’ hum—“all the breath and the 
bloom of the year.” Once again, | 
revise my ideas, “Surely,” I say to 
myself, “this is the real Florida.” 

In the extreme western part of the 
state are fields of tobacco under net. 
Here are fine old plantation homes 
with guest houses and hunting pre- 
serves. Here, too, are new industrial 
developments: pulp mills making pa- 
per from the slash pine, plastics from 
the pine products, paints and varnish 
from the tung tree. 

And now, having been abroad 
my own state, I shall return to my 
home in Jacksonville. My impressions 
are chaotic but vivid. “Diversity, 
variety, multiplicity,” I murmur, try- 
ing to find a word for it—for this 
Florida which I have seen but not 
realized; it is so many things! Which 
is the real Florida? 


A Unit on 
Democratic Procedure 


(Continued from page 19) 


VI. Evaluation. 
A. The matter of fair evaluation of 
the work and accomplishments of 
pupils in such a unit involves far 
more judgment, insight, and criti- 
cal analysis by the teacher, the 
guidance department, the personnel, 
and the principal than is required 
in the usual subject-matter unit. 

In judging the effectiveness of this 

work, consider these points, 

1. Are the pupils of the school 
trusted by their neighbors? 

2. What do the pupils read? 

3. Do the pupils react in an ac- 
ceptable manner when they go 
anywhere in groups? 

4. Do the pupils carry through 
an assignment without a great 
deal of prodding? 

§. Do the pupils talk intelli- 
gently on different subjects? 

6. Do the girls and boys in- 
troduce people and appear before 
people in a gracious manner? 

7. Do older pupils show an in- 
terest in younger children? 

8. Do the pupils show a proper 
respect for others of different 
nationality, sex, or creed? 

B. This type of evaluation contin- 

ues during the pupil’s school life. 
VII. Conclusion. 

The writer knows, as well as any- 
one, the many discouragements and 
failures involved in conducting a unit 
of this kind. However, when one 
realizes that these are faults which 
must be striven against whenever the 
democratic way is followed, they be- 
come small details in the picture. 





(— Make this Your ) 


Summer Project 


From BOSTON 


and The N. E. A. Convention 





This summer, while you are so near, 
why not plan a visit to New York and 
The Barbizon ... as the perfect sequel 
to the Convention, Easily accessible to 
this exclusive hotel residence for young 
women are New York's theatres, mu- 
smart shops, art and music 
all the cultural: wealth of 
New York and its amusements, too... 
while The Barbizon itself offers as 
delightful diversions . . . swimming 
pool, gymnasium, terraces and sun deck, 
a complete library, art and music stu- 
dios and other planned social activities. 
700 rooms, each with radio. 


TARIFF: From $2.00 per day 
— $12.00 per week 


Write for descriptive booklet [3 


seurllis, 
centers... 











Ihe ‘Barbas 2 


New York Most Exclusive Hote 


- dence For Young Womer 


LEXINGTON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Vacation in Maine 


Pinew od 


On LAKE 
ANASAGUNTICOOK S 


Here you can enjoy a “million dollar” vacation at 
surprisingly low cost. You live in cozy, comfortable, 
individual, modernized cabins, 




























led in the fragrant 
mus home cooked 
Pinewood meals in a central rustic dining hell, You 
enjoy every vacation pleasure in the company of care- 
free congenial companions. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
sailing, hiking, fishing, dancing 
picnics, ete. You can forget 
there ever was such a thing as a 
classroom. You will have the 
“time of your life” at Pinewood. 
Moderate rates, 

Restricted Clientele 
Hefore deciding be mre to 
send for the 1941 Color- 
graphed Pinewood booklet 
that gives you — vlete infor 
mation. IT’S REE. 


PINEWOOD eompe. Inc. 
35 Pine Road Canton, Maine 








There’s a warm welcome 


awaiting you at 
HOTEL 


TIMES 
SQUARE 


REST ASSURED 


treet west of Broadway 
New York 






FOR TEACHERS 
Thrilling, YY: Pa 
$ omy tours ing 
i 3 hotel. Write for booklet. 
Some as low as 
$1.50 Single, $2.50 Double 


Hidden Valley “Dude” Ranch 


Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 9,000 acres, 30 horses, 
canoes, tennis. $30 week. Restricted. Booklei. 


Invitations — Announcements 
. aT SPEC CIAL PRICES 
@ in 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
Including two sets of envelo pes 
am Seript Lette mae - oy 50 


Write for Samples 00 Visiting Card 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


nse, econ- 


erent ta: 
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HELP YOURSELF 
TEACH these plays, somes 


stories, units, post- 
ers, seatwork exer- 
cises, and tests are 
useful in promoting 


S A b b T 4 a safety program, 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 
wei 


















INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SEAIES 


= bfou Jiach iM 
Subscribe Now and Order These 


You will want everything in readiness when school opens in 
September, so NOW is the time to prepare yourself, With 
a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR, the finest classroom 
tool a teacher can have, you are at once fortified to solve the 
many problems that lie ahead. And you will find the books 
illustrated and described on these pages of help in meeting 
your varied teaching needs. A special discount privilege is 
yours if you order any of these materials when sending your 
subscription. And if you are a subscriber at present, you may 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


If you wish alert, 
interested, strong, 
and energetic pu- 
pils, acquaint them 
with fundamental 
health rules, using 
the variety of mate- 
rials in this hook, 
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ae a 


For Magazines Available m™ a c 
at Bargain Prices with SS hee R 
Your Own Subscription THE lt IS TRU “10 

to Tne INsrructor, See Ate alt ett Di gy 

the Inside Front Cover. 
In Addition, Do Read 
the Letter on Page 6. 


NSTRUCIOK HANDK 


SEAT WORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
. ‘ ” ’ 
TESTS 
FOR INTEKRMEDIATI 
AND UPPER GRADES 


Let this educational 
seatwork teach your 
primary pupils to 
enlarge their sight 
vocabulary, follow 
directions, and test 
their knowledge of 
the printed word, 








FOR 
YOUR ART 
APPRECIATION 

LESSONS 


Studies of Famous Paintings (re- 
vised, 112 pages) has information 





Give these tests in 
arithmetic, language, 
science, history, ge- 
ography, and health 
and safety education. 





ONE YEAR 
$2.50 





and correlations for 100 lessons in Whether your pu- oie at - _ 7 Aeenaat genta 
art appreciation; $1.00, $.80. The pils are creative or 
Instructor Full-Color Prints (mount- not, the handwork se 





ed pictures for these lessons), $.30 
each; 4 or more, to INSTRUCTOR 
subseribers, $.25 each. See 
January issue, inside front 
cover; or ask for 
our free catalogue. 


in this book will 
encourage them to 


do baer art we ACTIVITIES 


POR ALL GRADES ee! 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE 


A DES 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 












Many types of tests, 
problems, _ riddles, 
games, stories with 
questions, posters, 
to meet your needs 











4 in various school INSTRUCIOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
‘ subjects, are here . 
° : 
. ry gw 7. available for use. T H E SOC 1A L 
4 . . 
, Ae ig m STUDIES 
, 4 FOR ALL GRADES 
a x! y 7 
Let these lessons in 
elementary science 
» ; ‘ direct your pupils 
» a. to new experiences. 


SS AMY, USE THE 
ree INSTRUCTOR 
The subject matter, a HANDBOOK 
Sock will vislien your SERIES 


teaching of social studies. 


, SA 





A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y bat 
Enter my subscription ([) new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 
the issue for | 1 Year at $2.50. [12 Years at $4.00, 


Send me al the teaching aids which | have listed below 


These 96-page books, bound in strong p* 
per, with attractive covers, are fille od 
with practical material designed to et 
rich your teaching. They are being used 
successfully in many schools; let them 
make your work easier for you. $.50 each. 
Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, new 


or present, can have them at $.35 each. 


am enclosing payment in full 
1 will remit on or before Oct. 5, 1941. Bill me. 


[ } 1 am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5, 1941, not to be cashed until then. 


My name — : P.O. 


| This order totals $ 


St. or R.D State 
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$2.50 








